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DANDY AND DANDIZETTE 
THE STORY OF A YEAR AND A DAY 
By ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING 


CHAPTER I 


THE SINGING MASTER 


ANDY and Dandizette lived when 
this century was only twenty years 
old, and Dandy’s age was exactly 
the age of the century. Dandi- 

zette was three years younger. 

Dandy was tall and comely, and, if he 
had not thought it a part of beauty to 
dress himself in the manner which won for 
him his sobriquet, the sun of that time 
could scarce have shone upon a handsomer 
fellow. 

Besides his good looks, he 
had a voice that held out pro- 
mise of his becoming one of 
the finest singers of that day. 
His rare voice stood him in 
good stead,and he was on the 
road to fame and wealth when 
he met Dandizette. 

Dandizette was a slender 
young girl, with a fresh, pretty 
face and a sunny wealth of 
hair. Like Dandy, she dressed 
at tip-top of the fashion—this 
attracting all eyes to her. 
Sweet modesty thus suffered 
through the “mode.” She 
was lamentably foolish, in this, 
again, like her lover. In fact, 
the thought lies near that there 
did not live at that time two 
more foolish persons than these 
twain—until they found their 
souls. 

To begin their story at the 
beginning, Dandy was engaged 
to give Dandizette singing 
lessons. 

Dandizette had no voice, 
but it was no part of her sing- 
ing master’s business to tell 
that to her grandmother ; and, 
if it had been, there is every 
reason to believe that he would 
have placed pleasure before 
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business, and have pleased himself with 
observing silence, as he did. 

Making no complaint, though twice a week 
subjected to what would, with the alteration 
of one circumstance, have been intolerable 
martyrdom to him—to wit, the listening to 
singing in a high, thin voice which uttered 
itself in complete independence of the piano- 
forte accompaniment. 

Dandy played that accompaniment with 
a smile in his fine blue eyes which was the 
result of a thought that held him whenever 
he was with Dandizette, and which turned 
on the strangeness of the phenomenon that 





‘* Dandy was engaged to give Dandizette singing lessons ” 
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a young girl of such sweet prettiness should 
emit sounds so unsweet. 

“T think, Mr. Smijth”—so Dandy spelt 
his patronymic—‘* TI shall never be a night- 
ingale ! ” 

So Dandizette said more than once. 

“T think, Lady Marget”—the forename 
of Dandizette, who was an earl’s daughter, 
was Margaret, and Dandy thus prettified it 
—TI think, Lady Marget, I could never 
like a nightingale as well as you.” 

Dandy did not say that more than once, 
because, little clever as he was, he was some- 
what cleverer than Dandizette, and thus 
could think of different things to say. What- 
ever thing he said always implied that in his 
deeming Dandizette was by much better than 
a nightingale. 

Dandizette believed Dandy, but was so 
far from minded to let him see that she did, 
that she said, with what to him was sweet 
iteration : 

“T fear you do not mean that, Mr. 
Smijth. My grandmamma says that gentle- 
man’s talk is commonly wheedles.” 

Dandizette’s grandmamma, who, like the 
language that she used, was sixty years the 
elder of Dandizette, was present at these 
lessons, and might have borne out her grand- 
daughter’s assertion, or have deprecated it, 
had she heard it; but the years that were 
making Mistress Brown—for Dandizette’s 
grandmother had married ‘into the large 
family of that name—begin to look a-cold 
and blue, had deadened her organ of hearing, 
and she heard nothing of what passed between 
Dandy and Dandizette. 

Howbeit, she saw some things. 


CHAPTER II 


ANTIPATHIES 


OnE of the things which Mistress Brown 
saw in her quality of duenna was that after a 
certain time Dandy ceased to wear a jonquil 
in his button-hole, and that Dandizette 
ceased to wear silk. 

The thing perplexed Mistress Brown, and, 
as her habit was, she set about in the most 
straightforward way to obtain the explana- 
tion of it. 

“ Why, Mr. Smijth, sir,” she said to Mr. 
Smijth, “do you cease to wear a jonquil in 
your button-hole?” 

“The Lady Marget, madam,” answered 


Mr. Smijth, ‘ swoons to smell a jonquil. 
’Tis an antipathy.” 

“©A fiddlestick!” said the Lady Mar- 
garet’s grandmother. 

“By your leave, madam,” said Dandy, 
“Mr. Boyle, the great philosopher, fainted 
to hear water splash. ’Twas an antipathy.” 

“ A fiddlestick ! ” 

“ Madam, my service to you.” 

So saying Dandy took his leave. 

As he struck out homewards, it seemed to 
Dandy that a great cloud was in the sky, 
whereas, contrariwise, the sun was shining 
very brightly. Midway in his walk, he 
stopped, and said aloud, “ I am half of mind 
to fall off from this.” 

He was walking under trees, and there 
were no other walkers near. 

Thus Dandy confided to the empty air 
that he was half resolved not to follow up 
the advantages which he had so far won 
with Dandizette. 

Meanwhile Mistress Brown was pursuing 
her inquiries. 

“Why, Margaret,” she said, “ wear you no 
longer silk ?” 

Margaret was silent. 

Mistress Brown spoke again, using the 
figure of speech termed a leading question, 
“Ts it,” she said, “that Mr. Smijth is of 
those gentlemen who swoon to touch 
silk?” 

“ Ay, madam,” replied Dandizette. ‘ ’Tis 
an antipathy.” 

Mistress Brown slowly nodded her head 
as who should say: “Is it so?” 

Dandizette gave a quick nod of her head 
which said “‘ Yes,” and she added: 

“By your leave, madam, Mr. Boyle, the 
great philosopher, fainted to hear water 
splash. ’Twas an antipathy.” 

Mistress Brown for a moment averted a 
face on which smiles played; then she said 
gravely : 

“So, Margaret, Mr. Smijth has just 
informed me, and also that you swoon to 
smell a jonquil. With your antipathies, 
you are certainly the two persons the most 
like Mr. Boyle that are now in the world.” 

The sarcasm was here so pointed that 
even foolish Dandizette reddened hotly, and 
fell to playing with what she called her Bath 
ring. This was a ring of hair which had 
been made in London. 

Mistress Brown who saw this ring for the 
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first time, eyed it angrily, and she was not 
slow in giving expression to her wrath. 


CHAPTER III 


THE BATH RING 


“Tus ring I saw never before, Margaret,” 
so Mistress Brown exclaimed irately. ‘“* When 
Mr. Smijth comes to give you his next lesson, 
which I will have to be his last one, you will, 
I desire, give it back to him, or ‘i 

Here Dandizette’s grandmother clapped 
her hands, as is done to give applause; but 
she did not mean by this action to signify 
the giving of applause, as Dandizette knew 
well. 

‘“‘ Shall I be beaten to marry not whom I 
love, grandmamma ?” 

So, in phrasing not of the clearest, 
Dandizette asked, still playing with her Bath 
ring. 

“Ts it Mr. Smijth whom you love, 
Margaret ?”’ came the counter-qucry. 

* Ay. *Tis he.” 

Dandizette, as she said this, fell back a 
step. Then she added bravely : 

‘‘ There is no gentleman in the world like 
Mr. Smijth for me.” 

“My dear, you are exceedingly in love. 
When you shall have lived longer you will 
know of men’s identicalness. Where differ- 
ence is, you will learn, is only in their 
*scutcheons.” 

“ Fie, grandmamma!” exclaimed the Lady 
Margaret, whose father’s ’scutcheon might 
have inclined her to pride, howbeit it did 
not. 

“Fie, grandmamma!” was echoed in a 
high note of anger. ‘What mockado is 
this? Shall I be impertinenced by you! 
‘Oh, oh?’—nay, your ‘Oh, oh’s!’ shall 
not serve your turn. Take now a turn or 
two of reflection.” 

With this counsel Mistress Brown left her 
grand-daughter—with reddened ears. Under 
the door-lintel she added : 

“Your wry faces and compursions of the 
mouth move not me, Margaret. A young 
lady of fortune, whose papa was an earl, to 
marry a professed singer—I think you are 
run mad! A gentleman with a pen in his 
ear shall please me better than that.” 

By a gentleman with a pen in his ear 
Mistress Brown meant a merchant. 

Dandizette, a moment afterwards, found 





DANDIZETTE 723 
herself alone with her Bath ring. She kissed 
it with tears in her eyes, and, as she did so, 
said tenderly : 

“« My dear papa!” 

The hair in the Bath ring was the hair of 
the earl whose daughter Dandizette was. 
He had died young, pre-deceased by his 
young wife, and there were people who shook 
their heads over the roses that blossomed in 
Dandizette’s cheeks. 

These people said that Dandizette would 
die young. 

Meanwhile, Dandizette felt a-tingle with 
life from her little head to her little feet, 
and it was with lively love that she said : 

‘“‘ My dear papa!” 

This she said aloud; and she said aloud, 
for there were only the walls to listen : 

“* My dear—my very dear—Mr. Smijth!” 

The simple truth is that Dandizette was, 
as her grandmother had said, “ exceedingly 
in love.” 


CHAPTER IV 
DANDIZETTE AT A STANDSTILL 


DANDIZETTE, left alone with her Bath ring, 
stood long at a window, and when her grand- 
mother, whose wrath was short as it was 
sharp, returned and placed herself at the 
girl’s side, with the question, asked very 
kindly: “ Of what thinks Margaret?” Dandi- 
zette said with a start: 

‘‘Only the rain, madam, only the rain. 
Our garden was grown bare and brown. 
This rain will recover the green.” 

The rain consisted of a few heavy drops 
that would leave “the green” very much in 
the condition to which prolonged sunshine 
had reduced it. Mistress Brown might have 
pointed this out, but she did not do so. 

“Tut, Margaret,” she said, “you were 
never thinking of the rain.” 

‘“‘T was not, madam,” Dandizette said 
candidly, “ but what will you have me say? 
Iam got, I know not how, into your dis- 
favour, and whatso I do, you are unpleas- 
able.” 

“Your looking so sad mispleases me.” 
The old lady, as she said this, looked at 
Dandizette with a face as troubled as vexed. 
*‘ A young maid that is not pretty who yet 
will throw her face in an expression of love 
and gladness shall seem pretty, but even a 
pretty maid shall not seem pretty when she 
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seems moodish. Of what now thought you, 
Margaret ?” 

“T thought, madam, of my marriage—if, 
madam, I shall marry.” 

This somewhat vaguely-worded speech did 
not elicit an answer at once, but in time it 
elicited one. 

‘“‘T desire that you shall marry, Margaret,” 
Mistress Brown said gravely. “To sit all 
day with no husband opposite is a life not 
to be borne, but there are men not of the 
canaglia to marry a young lady of fortune 
whose father was an earl. Have a care that 
you do not perceive too late that you are in 
a wrong box, Margaret. A maid that weds 
has taken her career, and is run to a place 
where she cannot recoil herself. Now at 
last, my dear, you smile. Why smile you?” 

‘“‘ Heart, madam,” came the reply, marked 
by more candour than caution. “My thought 
was that the place where Mr. Smijth is—is 
one I shall never run away from.” 

“ Louder, Margaret! You speak so low 
I hear not.” 

But Margaret—even candid, incautious 
Margaret—did not repeat her speech. 

She fell into a silence, combined with the 
contemplation of herself in a mirror so hung 





“** Madam, I do my best’” 
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that she had to stand on tiptoe. The con- 
templation of herself was so agreeable to 
Margaret as to make compensation to her 
for the pain of standing on tiptoe in shoes 
that were a size smaller than her little 
feet. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SITUATION DEVELOPS 


MISTRESS BROWN was being dressed, and 
her grand-daughter had come to wish her a 
good morning. By old custom this cere- 
mony always took place while Mistress Brown 
was being dressed. 

There were a number of reasons for this. 
One of them was that Mistress Brown took 
toilet-counsel with her grand-daughter, whose 
pleasure was not only to array herself in 
what she conceived to be a style “ ravishing 
beyond expression,” to use her own quaint 
phrasing, but to see other persons so 
arrayed. 

This is so far from being general that it 
is set down here as tantamount to a good 
mark given to Dandizette. 

When Mistress Brown would say to 
Dandizette, ‘* Am I too mody, think you ?” 
Dandizette would answer, with 
eyes alight, “Indeed, grand- 
mamma, no! Why should not 
you be mody?” and when 
Mistress Brown would say, 
“This gives me tonishness, 
does not it?” the reply 
would come as readily, “ It 
does so, grandmamma. 
‘ Tonishness; ‘tis a sweet 
word!” 

If foolish Dandizette could 
have set up a standard for 
English, the word “tonish- 
ness,” which her grandmother 
alone among her acquaintance 
used, would not have been 
allowed to become thus all 
but extinct. 

The old lady and the young 
lady had up to the time here 
under consideration been the 
best of friends. Not that an 
occasional difference did not 
arise between them, but it had 
heretofore been of the briefest 
duration, finding its end at 
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the point at which Dandizette either came 
to see the justice of the argument set up 
against hers—that argument usually taking 
the form of a whipping or a box on the ear 
—or at which she came to see the wicked- 
ness of indulging the angry passions which 
this treatment called into play. 

Being, as her grandmother allowed, the 
best-humoured girl in the world, Dandizette 
never sulked for long, and there was astonish- 
ment as well as vexation in the look with 
which her grandmother, on the morning here 
in view, said, as, having raised her pale cheek 
to the girl’s cold caress, she still held her 
head erect: 

“ Miss, you are crabbish now three days.” 

Dandizette made no reply, but such as 
might be considered to be conveyed in a 
lamentable sigh. Then she said, with less 
irrelevance than may seem to all who read 
this page : 

“ What’s o’clock?” 

“ The rapper answers,” her grandmother 
said quietly. 

By “the rapper” Mistress Brown meant 
the door-knocker, which was at this moment 
played upon in a manner peculiar to Dandy. 

All the whiteness in Dandizette’s face 
turned to redness for a moment, then all 
the redness in it turned to whiteness, and 
then it was restored to its normal aspect of 
part red, part white. 

Mistress Brown, seated before a mirror to 
be dressed, observed these phenomena, and, 
being heart-fond of her granddaughter, 
rejoiced exceedingly at the loveliness of 
them. Then, she said, smiling, to her tiring- 
woman : 

“When you shall complexionify me, Susan, 
to make me have the colours of the Lady 
Margaret, I will allow you do miracles with 
pomatum and Spanish red.” 

“ Madam, I do my best,” the tiring-woman 
said, meekly. 

“ Said I you did not?” was asked testily. 
“You have words mightily at command.” 

Considering the fewness and the mildness 
of the words used, this rebuke seemed dis- 
proportionate to the offence, but the offender, 
nervously operating with the two toilet- 
articles named by her mistress, made no 
protest, beyond such as was contained in a 
sigh. 

“TI sit here in a whirlwind,” said the 
sarcastic and irascible old lady. 
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Dandizette checked a rising sigh, and sub- 
stituted for it a little toe and heel movement, 
to carry off stress of mood. Then she said, 
as loudly as she could, and as breezily as she 
dared : 

‘Was it your earnest, grandmamma, that 
Mr. Smijth is to give me to-day my last 
lesson in singing ?” 

“Tt was so, Margaret,” was answered, 
“and ’twas my earnest that you shall give 
to-day to Mr. Smijth the ring you have on 
your finger.” 

Dandizette’s face wore for a moment a 
perplexed look. Then she said, with a 
willingness which surprised, and, if the whole 
truth shall be said, did not wholly please her 
grandmother. “TI will give the ring to Mr. 
Smijth.” 

Some moments later the two ladies entered 
the room in which Mr. Smijth was waiting for 
them. 


CHAPTER VI 


A DRAMATIC MOMENT 


Mr. SMIJTH was as dandified as ever in 
his dress, but his face was very pale, and 
there was a strained, proud look in his eyes 
which neither Mistress Brown nor Dandizette 
had ever seen there. He bowed gravely, 
and no light came to his face when Dan- 
dizette approached him, and, taking the 
ring from her hand, said, using the tone 
that reaches those with hearing but that 
does not reach those who are deaf, * Sir, 
this ring is of the hair of my dear papa, 
and my grandmamma bids me give it to 
you.” 

The words sounded so like mockery to 
love-lorn, proud Dandy that his face con- 
tracted sharply. He felt like a man in a 
dream, and made no answer. 

As discomfited as Dandy, Dandizette pro- 
duced from a bag which she carried for a 
pocket a handkerchief so small that twenty 
tears would certainly have drenched it, and 
said, as she put it to her eyes: 

* You are, Mr. Smijth, sir, a cow-hearted 
man!” 

By a cow-hearted man Dandizette meant 
a coward. 

Dandizette had acted on what she con- 
ceived to be lines permissible to a young 
lady of fortune whose papa was an Earl, and 
who loved and was loved by a gentleman 
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who was nothing more than a professed 
singer with the patronymic of Smijth. 

But Dandizette was a young maid, and 
Dandy was a young man, and it behoved 
him, so Dandizette told herself, weeping, 
not to act the part of a man of wood. 

Dandizette was still weeping when Dandy, 
in a transport of love and joy, took her to 
his heart, and held her there, though Mistress 
Brown said, using language of eighteenth 
century classics already voted out of fashion 
in 1820: 

‘“‘ I wonder, sir, you have this brass !” 

At the back of her heart, Mistress Brown 
had already forgiven Dandy. A man of 
wood was as little to her taste as to the taste 
of Dandizette. 


CHAPTER VII 
AFTER A YEAR AND A DAY 


EXACTLY a year and a day had passed since 
Dandy had won Dandizette. 

They had been man and wife for eleven 
months, and the sun of their happiness had 
shone very brightly, albeit out of clouds. 

It has been said that there were people 
who shook their heads over the roses that 
blossomed in Dandizette’s cheeks, people 
who said that Dandizette would die young. 
It was the fading of these roses that put the 
clouds about the sun of Dandy’s happiness. 

Dandizette never complained, and the 
first inkling that Dandy got of her ailing 
was her saying day after day at dinner to 
his, ‘‘ Love, shall I help you to a pigeon ?” 
“ No, Love, I thank you.” 

Dandy and Dandizette had _ baptismal 
names, but each called the other “ Love.” 

Dandizette came to have relish for no 
meats, and then came to have relish for no 
sweets. At last a time came when Dandi- 
zette could not even eat a custard-pudding 
which Dandy told her he had himself “ tossed 
up ” for her. 

Dandy told the doctor of that, with the 
bright tears in his eyes. | He was conscious 
of their being there, and said : 

“ Sir, grief ungentlemans me.” 

It was typical of Dandy to say “ ungentle- 
man ” for “ unman.” 

The doctor strode to his window. 

He had known many married couples, 
but never a married couple so happy as 
Dandy and Dandizette, and he would have 


foregone the fees of a year and a day to dower 
Dandy’s wife with health. But it was not to 
be done. 

Speaking gruffly, because of his anger with 
himself that he found it difficult, to speak, 
he put a string of conventional questions, 
the answers to which he had received times 
and again, and wound up by asking in an 
unnecessarily severe tone, if Dandy obeyed 
to the letter all his injunctions. 

As Dandy only lived for Dandizette it was 
impossible that any injunction bearing upon 
her health should be ignored by him. His 
pained look said this plainly, and Dandy 
added : 

‘“‘ Whatso I do, she mends not in the 
least. She had her colour when I left her, 
the hectic of a moment which passed her 
cheek to see me dressed to go abroad, for 
all her talk has been, ‘You tarry too much 
with your Marget;’ but when I saw her 
through the keyhole”—-Dandy confessed 
without a blush to peering thus at his wife 
—“her eheek was white, and her look all 
hip and melancholy.” 

“‘T warrant you went back to her,” the 
doctor said, again looking out of his window. 

“I did so,” Dandy confessed. His voice 
then changed suddenly, sinking almost to a 
whisper, as he approached the medical man ; 

“Sir, I then seemed to see in her face 
what said to me, ‘this little candle goes out.’ 
Did you, sir, ever note a dyingness in Marget’s 
eyes?” 

The doctor said nothing, but put his hand 
on Dandy’s shoulder, as who should say : 

“ Bear up, man.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE LAST OF DANDIZETTE 


Danpy bore up, and went on speaking to 
the doctor. 

‘“‘ Being returned to my wife,” he said, “I 
sate down by her on her bed, and could find 
nothing to say. I think, sir, we were thus 
together an hour, when she said: ‘ There is 
a ravishing sweetness in silence which I knew 
never before!’ When a young lady,sir, finds 
a ravishing sweetness in silence, is not death 
near ?” 

Dandy said this so gravely that the doctor 
checked the smile which almost started to 
his face. ‘Then he averred, either in pity of 
Dandy, or in mercy to young ladies, that 
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death is not necessarily near because a 
young lady finds a ravishing sweetness in 
silence. 

Dandy eased his mind by talking on. 

‘*She spoke a great deal after that,” he 
said, “all, sir, in towering tragics. ‘Now 
we see,’ says she, ‘that flounces, feathers, 
fallals and finery is show and superficials all,’ 
When a young lady speaks thus, shall one 
not fear, sir? I am put into the utmost 
consternation.” 

Again the doctor only placed his hand on 
Dandy’s shoulder. 

“You speak not, sir!” Dandy exclaimed, 
and for the first time his manner showed 
something that was not only grief. “Now I 
shall put to you a question,” he added, 
“which your not answering shall make me 
the angriest man that you saw ever. My 
sweet wife, sir, is like one at point to die. Is 
it any of my fault, sir?” 

The doctor faced round unhesitatingly. 

“No, sir,” he said, “’tis none of your 
fault. When the Lady Margaret was a little 
child, I was called to attend her in a sickness 
and said then, ‘There is not here what will 
last twenty years.’ What age is her lady- 
ship of ?” 

“Her age is eighteen years,” Dandy said 
brokenly. 

A heavy silence fell here. 

“Would you, sir,’ the voice was the 
doctor’s, “that I should return with you to 
her ladyship ?” 

Dandy signified an affirmative, and an 
hour later preceded the doctor into his wife’s 
room. 

A bullfinch was hung in the window of 
this room, and piped ‘ Britons, rouse up your 
great magnanimity!’ The doctor, with a 


‘face of protest, explained himself as of 


opinion that this martial music was out of 
place ina sick room. Dandy smiled, and 
pointed to his wife. 

“She is fallen soundly asleep,” he 
whispered ; “ only her baby wakes.” 

Dandizette’s baby lay open-eyed in her 
arms. 

The doctor bent and took the baby, and 
then he broke to Dandy as gently as might 
be that Dandizette was dead. 

Dandy looked at the doctor with wide, 
dry eyes. 

* Docthor, sir,” said an Irish voice, “ give 
him the babby.” 
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The doctor had retained hold of Dandi- 
zette’s little child, and now put it into 
Dandy’s arms. 

Dandy looked at the baby, as he had 
looked at the doctor, with wide dry eyes. 

The doctor turned to the Irishwoman, 
and whispered : 

*‘ Biddy, you women can do these things. 
Make the man cry. He will else go mad.” 

Saying this, the doctor went to the win- 
dow, unhooked from it the cage, and taking 
it with him, left the room, and shortly after 
the house. 


Biddy remained with Dandy and his 
child. 


CHAPTER IX 
DANDY AND HIS CHILD 


For a time Biddy did not speak. Then 
she said, in the coaxing lilt of her people, 
as she looked at the desolate man with the 
baby in his arms: 

“ Arrah, sir, darlin’, sing to the gurly.” 

Biddy’s white head robbed the phrase, 
sir, darlin’,” of any impropriety. For the 
rest, the outrageousness of her request fell 
in with the mood of Dandy, which was out 
of joint, and he said, as the wavering glance 
of his eyes sought the straight glance of 
hers : 

“ What shall I sing?” 

“* Musha, sir, annything,” answered Biddy. 

Dandy appeared to think for a moment, 
then he sang in his wonderful voice : 


Sorrow hath twined a wreath for me, 
Made of the weeping cypress tree. 


Here he paused, and asked : 

“ How goes it on, Biddy?” 

Biddy was making the wail of her people, 
“‘Wirra! Wirra!” and did not answer. 

Dandy looked at her and then looked 
away from her at Dandizette, and changed 
his song to— 


Sweetest love, I'll not forget thee, 
Time shall only teach my heart, 
Fonder, warmer, to regret thee, 
Lovely, gentle, as thou art. 
Farewell, Bessy ! 


He seemed to be arrested by the name 
Bessy, and with a look in his face that said, 
“ Her name is Marget,” sought in the dis- 
ordered rooms of memory for a song, fit 
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** He bowed gravely ” 


threnody for Marget. He was not long before 
he found one. Tightening his hold on 
Dandizette’s child, he sang : 


Ah, willow! willow! droop with me, 
Still bend thy verdant head; 
For I have lost my own true love, 
Ah! wherefore is she fled? 
Sad willow tree, 
She’s gone from me; 
So, willow, I will weep with thee, 


“ The rest is gone.” 

With this confession, made in the tone of 
courteous regret with which it would fitly 
have been made to a drawing-room audience 
in Belgravia, whereas Dandy’s audience was 
composed of his little week-old child and an 
Irish peasant woman, Dandy made slow 
transition to a song, the music of which was 
his own, while the words were by Charles 
Wolfe of “ Not-a-drum-was-heard” fame. 
This song ran; 


If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not mourn for thee; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be. 

It never through my mind had passed 
That time would e’er be o'er, 

When I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more. 


And still upon that face I look 
And think 'twill smile again, 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain. 

But when I speak thou dost not say 
What thou ne'er left'st unsaid ; 

And now I feel—as well I may ! 
Sweet Mary, thou art dead. 


“Mary?” the singer repeated the name 
in a speaking voice, heavily charged with 
perplexity. 

Biddy here signified with an arm gesture 
that the baby should be rocked. 











Dandy mechanically imitated the rock- 
ing movement, and when the Irishwoman 
added, “ Sing, sir, now a hushaby,” he 
found that his repertory contained one, 
and sang: 


A baby wandered from its home, 
When day was gently breaking ; 
Long did the pretty infant roam, 
Each simple wild-flower seeking, 
But night came on, the dreary sky, 
The wind so bleak, the leaves so dry, 
Sung the poor baby's hushaby. 


The frantic mother sought her child, 
While the chill rain was falling ; 

Its lisping voice, its features mild, 
At every blast recalling. 

She wept, and, with a heartfelt sigh, 

Fell on a green turf that was nigh, 

Hummed her poor baby's hushaby, 
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The baby, near her slumb'ring, ’woke, 
Like some sweet op’ning blossom ; 
Then through the spreading branches broke 
And leaped upon her bosom. 
The mother gave a piercing cry, 
Wiped every rain-drenched garment dry, 
Hummed her poor baby’s hushaby. 


‘‘But howcame that ?” said Dandy, pass- 
ing his hand across his forehead. “The 
baby had no mother.” 


The mother died when her child was born, 
And left me her babe to keep, 

I rocked its cradle even and morn, 
Or silent hung o’er it to weep. 


Biddy here crept away. 
The tears were running down Dandy’s 
face. His reason was saved. 


‘** She is fallen soundly asleep,’” he whispered. 
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ELEVENTH PAPER—MILTON (continued) 


N the former paper I illustrated Milton’s 
life from his books—and especially 
from those prose works which are so 
far less known than they should be— 

until his return to England, about the age of 
thirty. 

We must now turn to the sixth stage of 
Milton’s career, the period of Sturm und 
Drang—of storm and strife, of calamities 
and disappointment. It might almost be said 
that at thirty ended the ease and unclouded 
happiness of his days on earth. His travels 
were suddenly cut short by the stern and 
threatening news which kept reaching him 
from England. He was personally saddened 
by the intelligence of the early death of his 
best friend, Charles Diodati. He at once 
broke the even tenor, and laid aside the 
settled purpose of his life. “I considered it 
dishonourable,” he wrote, “ to be taking my 
ease in foreign lands, while my countrymen 
were striking a blow for freedom.” He did 
indeed, as he tells us, hate the task of political 
conflict ; but he did not shrink from it. 

“I trust to make it manifest,” he wrote, 
“with what small willingness I endure to 
interrupt no less hopes than these, and leave 
a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with 
cheerful, confident thoughts, to embark on a 
troubled sea of noises and hoarse disputes.”* 
Never abandoning the high purpose of his 
youth to write some immortal epic, on one 
of the thirteen subjects, from which he 
ultimately selected “ Paradise Lost,” he laid 
the intention aside during the best years of 
his life, because he thought that God called 
him to a more urgently needful, if infinitely 
less delightful task. We know not whether 
more to admire the steadfast purpose, or the 
heroic self-sacrifice, with which for such long 
and stormy years it was laid aside; or the 
passion for liberty which made the efforts 
for the good of his country seem a supremer 
aim. The intensity of his patriotic feelings 
is illustrated by language which seems to 
flush with burning passion, of which the 
closing paragraphs of his “Reformation in 

* « The Reason of Church Government.” 


England” furnish a specimen. They are 
further interesting from their prophecy of his 
own future intentions. 

“Then,” he says, “ amidst the hymns and 
hallelujahs of saints, some one may perhaps 
be heard offering at high strains in new and 
lofty measure to sing and celebrate Thy 
divine mercies and marvellous judgments in 
this land, throughout all ages, whereby this 
great and warlike nation may press on hard 
to be found the soberest, wisest, and most 
Christian people, when Thou the eternal 
King shalt open the clouds to judge the 
several kingdoms of the world . . . ; where 
they undoubtedly that, by their labours, coun- 
sels, and prayers, have been earnest for the 
common good of religion and their country, 
shall receive above the inferior orders of the 
blessed the regal addition of principalities, 
legions and thrones unto their glorious titles, 
and, in supereminence of beatific vision, 
progressing the dateless and irrevoluble circle 
of eternity, shall clasp inseparable hands 
with joy and bliss in overmeasure for ever. 

“ But they contrary that, by impairing and 
diminution of the true faith, the distress and 
servitude of their country, aspire to high 
dignity, rule and promotion here, after a 
shameful end in this life (which God grant 
them), shall be thrown down eternally into 
the darkest and deepest gulf of hell, where, 
under the despiteful control, the trample 
and spurn of all the other damned—that, in 
the anguish of their torture, shall “have no 
other ease than to exercise a raving and 
bestial tyranny over them, as their slaves 
and negroes—they shall remain in that plight 
for ever, the basest, the lowermost, the most 
dejected, most underfoot, and downtrodden 
vassals of perdition.” 

Language so tremendous is not, of course, 
to be taken quite au pied de la lettre, but it 
serves to illustrate the fiery earnestness 
generated by the awful struggles involved in 
the achievement of freedom by the English 
people. 

Milton did not, indeed, at once plunge 
into the vortex of civil strife, either as a 
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soldier or a statesman ; but, waiting till God 
opened the way for him, he became the 
champion of his country in those intellectual 
regions in which all conflicts must be 
ultimately decided. For twenty years he 
fought against the tyranny of kings and pre- 
lates, pouring out pamphlet after pamphlet 
of powerful Latin, and magnificently im- 
passioned English, in defence of the Puritans 
and of the Parliament. Meanwhile he 
engaged in the task of trying to carry out 
his ideal of education. In his fine Tractate 
he says: “I call a complete and generous 
education that which fits a man to perform 


justly, skilfully and magnanimously, all offices, 


both public and private, of peace and war, 
and the true end of learning is to repair the 
ruin of our first parents, by regaining to 
know God aright.” 

15. From this period begins the story of 
Milton’s calamities ; and it is sad that among 
the heaviest we must count his marriage. 
It was the first wave in the tremendous flood 


of his misfortunes. Won by the face of 


Mary Powell, then seventeen, and clothing 
her with imaginary perfections, he took the 
girl from the loose freedom of her home in 
the house of the roystering and bankrupt 
cavalier, only to be fearfully disillusioned, 
and in all probability grossly outraged, before 
the honeymoon was over. He found her 
a mere Philistine, utterly incompatible, an 
image of phlegm and repellency; while she 
found in the quiet and studious home of the 
Puritan something between a tomb and a 
torment. She left him; did not answer his 
letters ; dismissed his messenger with con- 
tempt. Stung to the very depths of his 
indignant being, he wrote those pamphlets 
on divorce which raised a swarm of hornets 
about his ears. Afterwards she flung herself 
at his feet and implored his pardon. 

In “ Paradise Lost” we have a reminis- 
cence of the scene, where Eve weeps before 
‘her ruined husband : 


She ended weeping ; and her lowly plight, 
Immovable, till peace obtain'd from fault 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration : soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his life so late, and sole delight, 
Now at his feet submissive in distress; 

As one disarm’'d, his anger all he lost, 

And thus with peaceful words upraised her soon. 


He not only took her back with mag- 
manimous forgiveness, but, during the civil 
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troubles, gave a free home to her insulting 
and impecunious family. His infant son 
died, but she bore him three daughters, 
who, by a fatal atavism, reproducing the 
characteristics of their mother’s family, were 
undutiful, cheated and pilfered him in his 
blindness, and lit the fires of hell upon his 
hearth. He loved dearly his second wife— 
Katherine Woodcock —“ my late-espous’d 
saint,” to whom he addresses an exquisite 
sonnet ; but lost her and her infant child 
within a year. His third wife, Elizabeth 
Minshull, was kind and loving, but the in- 
tolerable family feuds between her and her 
stepdaughters at last necessitated an arrange- 
ment by which they should live elsewhere. 

16. The next calamity from which he had 
to suffer was the overwhelming deadliness of 
hatred which, in doing his duty, he was called 
on to incur from all sides. Salmasius and 
Morus exhausted the vocabulary of vituper- 
ation in describing him asa physical monster 
and a moral leper, and in telling the grossest 
lies about his person and about his life—and 
it must be remembered that at that time 
Salmasius had the ear of Europe. One of 
his contemporaries described “ Paradise 
Lost ” as “a profane and lascivious poem.” 
The rage against him voiced itself in un- 
paralleled execrations, in personal threats, 
in nameless insults. Let two instances 
suffice. Even the excellent Bishop Hachet, 
in his life of Lord Keeper Williams, has no 
better terms for Milton than these: “ What 
a venomous spirit is in that serpent Milton, 
that black-mouthed Zodus that blows his 
viper’s breath upon those in mortal devotions 
. . . a petty schoolboy scribbler . . . Get 
thee behind me, Milton! Thou savourest not 
the things that be of truth and loyalty, but 
of pride, bitterness and falsehood. But there 
will be a time though such a Shimei, a dead 
dog in Abishai’s phrase . . . this canker- 
worm Milton . . . escape forawhile.” The 
famous scene in ** Woodstock” is most closely 
true to life, in which the old cavalier, Sir 
Henry Lee, bursts into execrations against 
his nephew Markham Everard for having 
induced him to praise the noble lines in 
“ Comus ” which begin : 


O welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-handed 
Hope, 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings. 


Sir Henry warmly applauded the passage 
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before he learnt the name of the author. But 
when Master Kerneguy (who is Charles II. 
in the disguise of a page) tells him that the 
lines were by John Milton, the old knight 
bursts out in furious astonishment: “ John 
Milton! What! John Milton the blasphem- 
ous and bloody-mindedauthor of the‘ Defensio 
Populi Anglicani!’ the advocate of the in- 
fernal High Court of Fiends; the creature 
and parasite of that grand impostor, that 
loathsome hypocrite, that detestable monster, 
that prodigy of the universe, that disgrace of 
mankind, that landscape of iniquity, that 
sink of sin, that compendium of baseness, 
Oliver Cromwell! Markham Everard, I 
will never forgive thee—never, never! 
Thou hast made me speak words of praise 
respecting one whose offal should fatten the 
region-kites.” 

The scene is closely true to history ; and 
even in that “sublime independence of 
human sympathy, like that with which moun- 
tains fascinate and rebuff us,” there is no 
doubt that Milton keenly felt this madness 
of hatred and this tornado of lies. Yet, when 
he began to sing the archangelic strains of 
“ Paradise Lost,” it was 


With voice unchanged 
Too hoarse or mute, tho’ fall’n on evil days, 
On evil days tho’ fall’n, and evil times, 
In darkness, and with dangers compass’d round 
And solitude. 


To these miseries was added what might 
well have seemed the most utterly irrepar- 
able to a proud and lonely scholar—the 
horror of blindness, with the helpless de- 
pendence which it involves. And this hap- 
pened to him at the age of forty-three. How 
awfully he felt it may be seen in that most 
tragic outburst of wailing in “Samson 
Agonistes,” which begins : 


But, chief of all, 
O loss of sight, of thee I most complain ; 
Blind among enemies! O worse than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age! 


Yet he tells us that he was ready to pay 
even this cost in the accomplishment of his 
duty : 

My glory is to have lost them overplied 


In Liberty's defence, my noble task 
Whereof all Europe rings from side to side. 


And, again: “It is not so wretched to be 
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blind as not to be capable of enduring 
blindness. . . . I would not have listened 
to the voice even of Asculapius himself 
from the shrine of Epidaurus, in preference 
to the suggestions of the heavenly monitor 
within my breast. My resolution was un- 
shaken, though the alternative was either 
the loss of my sight or the desertion of my 
duty.” 

17. His enemies represented his blindness 
as a divine judgment. He replied that it 
was neither the object of his shame nor of 
his regret. ‘ I am not depressed,” he said, 
‘‘by any sense of the divine displeasure. 
In the most momentous periods I have had 
full experience of the divine favour and pro- 
tection. In the solace and the strength 
which have been infused into me I have 
been enabled to do the will of God. I 
oftener think on what He has bestowed than 
on what He has withheld. I am unwilling 
to exchange my consciousness of rectitude 
with that of any other person, and I feel in 
the recollection a treasured store of tran- 
quillity and delight.” And in the “ Paradise 
Lost ” he sings: 

Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song. 


18. We now come to the last epoch of 
his life. In 1660 came the culminating and 
least consolable misery in the total ruin of 
his cause ; the utter conflagration ef all his 
hopes ; the scattering of dust and ashes 
over all his glory; the giving of his fruit 
unto the caterpillar, and his labour unto the 
grasshopper; the sight of the corpse of 
Freedom, done to death by vile stabs, and 
left there to be trampled under the hoofs of 
swine. Even at this far-off day we can 
hardly think of the epoch of the Stuart 
Restoration,—its public disgraces ; its private 
infamies ; its mean and revolting tyranny ; 
its lickspittle servility; its reversion from 
virtuous and noble manhood to the lewdness 
of the ape and the cunning ferocity of the 
tiger—without a blush of shame. It was, as 
Macaulay says, a day “ of servitude without 
loyalty, and sensuality without love; of 
dwarfish talents and gigantic vices; the 
paradise of cold hearts and narrow minds; 
the golden age of the coward, the bigot, and 
the slave.” How must such a man as 
Milton have felt, amid 
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The barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers. 


His cause was lost ; his ideals in the dust ; 
his enemies triumphant; his friends dead, 
on the scaffold, or exiled, or imprisoned ; his 
name infamous, his principles execrated, his 
property seriously impaired by the vicissitudes 
of the times. The body of the great Pro- 
tector, by.an infamously mean revenge, 
which even Pagans had scorned, had been 
exhumed and hung on the gibbet ; his head 
rotted on Westminster Hall. Vane had 
perished on the scaffold, and they who saw 
him ride thither had seemed to see Virtue 
herself seated by his side. In mean revenge 
the corpse of the heroic Blake had been 
flung out of the Abbey. The cause which 
he deemed to be the cause of heaven had 
been shattered, as it were, with red hot 
thunderbolts; his life was in peril; his 
name was outraged by men whose fathers he 
would have disdained to set among the dogs 
of his flock; and a degraded England, in 
her most degraded epoch, was complacently 
slobbering at the feet of a perjured rake 
who, in such religion as he retained amid his 
gross and endless adulteries, was a crypto- 
Romanist, and complacently pocketed the 
subsidies of France. Private losses and 
public miseries came on Milton in a flowing 
tide, with wave on wave. The Plague of 
1665 turned the neighbourhood of his last 
home into pest-fields. The Great Fire of 
1666 destroyed the last house which he 
possessed. If we would know what he felt, 
we must look at his last portrait, taken at the 
age of sixty-two. It isa face which, as it were, 
‘deep scars of thunder had entrenched” ; 
and yet it retained its severe composure, and 
shows English intrepidity mixed with unutter- 
able sorrow. Life had indeed proved herself 
a cruel stepmother to that sweet child, to 
that royally endowed youth. It was in the 
“Samson Agonistes” that he unbosomed 
all his feelings. He, like Samson, was 


Eyless, in Gaza, at the mill with slaves. 
He, like Samson, could say: 


Nor am I in the list of them that hope ; 
Hopeless are all my evils, all remediless : 

This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard, 
No long petition—speedy death, 

The close of all my miseries and the balm. 


In the magnificent chorus, “God of our 


Fathers,” he expresses the awful perplexity 
of our souls as we face the afflictions, and 
apparently deadly iniquities, which God 
sends, not only to the common rout of men, 
who 


Grow up and perish, like the summer fly, 
Heads without name, no more remembered, 


but even to those whom he had eminently 
adorned with gifts and graces; who, amid 
every complication of catastrophe, have to 
cry, “ All thy waves and storms are gone 
over me.” Yet, even under this immense 
accumulation of all the calamities which 
might have seemed most crushing, Milton 
could write of himself: 


Come, come; no time for lamentation now, 

Nor much more cause. Samson hath quit 
himself 

Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 

A life heroic. 


And he could close his statuesque and monu- 
mental drama with such calm words of faith 
and hope as these : 


All is best, tho’ we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about 
And ever best found at the close. 


19. And, indeed, for Milton, as for all 
God’s_ children, there were alleviations. 
Fame, if that were anything, still reached his 
ears; and Dryden, the poet-laureate in his 
later days, acknowledged his supremacy. 
Friends sought him out, and high-souled 
youths like John Phillips, and Cyriack 
Skinner, and Henry Lawrence, and the 
Quaker Thomas Ellwood, loved him and 
looked up to him. In 1665 he published 
the “ Paradise Lost”; in 1670, the “‘ Paradise 
Regained,” and so completed the purpose of 
his life. 

Above all, Milton was still Milton. We 
have two last glimpses of him. One is 
given us by the painter Richardson, who 
describes him, in 1671, with the book- 
seller Millington leading him by the hand. 
He is dressed in a green camblet coat, 
and no longer wears his small silver-hilted 
sword; he also describes him as he sat 
‘in a grey coarse cloth at the door of his 
house in Bunhill Fields in warm sunny 
weather, to enjoy the fresh air.” A little 
later on a Dorsetshire clergyman, Dr. Wright, 
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saw him “in a small house, up one pair of 
stairs, sitting in an elbow chair, in black 
clothes, in a room hung with rusty green, 
neat enough, pale but not cadaverous, 
courteous and stately in manner, and _his 
voice still musically agreeable.” The end 
was not far off. On November 8, 1674, 
“‘the gout struck in,” and with perfect calm 
and faith he passed, after the martyrdom 
of that life of hurricane and disappoint- 
ment, 


To where beyond these voices there is peace, 


I have endeavoured to point out the 
characteristics of Milton’s childhood, of his 
boyhood, of his youth, and early manhood. 
I think that the two leading characteristics 
of the troubled latter half of his life are 
indomitable fortitude and unswerving faith. 

(i.) What is fortitude? Locke tells us that 
it is “the quiet possession of a man’s self, 
and an undisturbed doing of his duty what- 
ever evil beset him, or danger lies in his 
way.” If so, was there any one who showed 
it more heroically than this poet, who, in 
his blindness, persecution, peril, and misery 
could yet write : 

I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 

Right onward. 


(ii.) And as for unswerving faith, the prin- 
ciple of his life, even in youth, was 
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All is, if I have faith to use it so . 
As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye. 


And the law and hope of his life was, “‘ Be 
thou faithful until death, and I will give thee 
the crown of life.” 

And thus, amid the frightful welter of 
national and individual catastrophe which 
crashed in ruin about his later years, Milton 
was enabled, by the grace of God, with calm 
of mind and new acquist of experience, all 
passions spent, to wait in peaceful darkness 
for the unconceived dawn. 

Here, then, are the high lessons which his 
life has to teach us: in childhood a sweet 
seriousness ; in boyhood a resolute diligence ; 
in youth, high self-respect, and the white 
flower of a blameless life ; in manhood, self- 
sacrificing energy and heroic public service ; 
and, amid the crowded agonies ofall his later 
years, an inflexible fortitude, an indomitable 
faith. He, like Robert Browning, “believed 
in the soul and was very sure of God.” 
And the truths he has chiefly to teach are 
that : 


Virtue would see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were in the flat sea sunk ; 


and 


He that hath light within his own clear breast 
May sit i’ the centre and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hath a dark soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the midday sun, 
Himself is his own dungeon, 





ANGELS IN ART AND POETRY 


HE angelic in art and 
poetry presents a field 
of almost inexhaust- 
ible richness. It 
abounds with con- 
ceptions of exquisite 
beauty and purity, 
of inspiring poetry, 
and miracles of art. 





FIG. 1.—CHERUBIM 
(Tuscan— South Kensington) 


Angels belong to monotheism alone. The 
polytheists of Greece and Rome knew them 
not. The winged beings carved on the 
walls of Egyptian temples or on the slabs of 
Assyrian palaces are not angels, any more 
than are the naiads, dryads, or winged genii 
of Greece. 

How different is their waywardness from 
the serene holy obedience of the host of 
heaven! ‘ The chariots of God are twenty 
thousand, even thousands of angels!” Nations 
who had realised the unity of God and His 
irrevocable will delighted to think of armies 
of radiant obedient spirits stronger than men, 
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superior to their weaknesses, messengers, 
guardians, and ambassadors between heaven 
and earth. 

It may cause us momentary surprise to 
remember that the earliest representations 
of angels (as we understand the word) are 
as late as the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury A.D.* I know of none earlier than the 
mosaics in the churches of St. Agatha and 
St. Michele at Ravenna. There they are 
figured as stately Romanesque princes, carry- 
ing long silver sceptres, and with grand 
pinions on their shoulders. In the Byzan- 
tine mosaics at Monreale they are dressed 
like Greek ecclesiastics, bearing orbs and 
standards. 

Angels in art are sexless. If in earlier 
days they had more of the attribute of 
manly strength, in later times they excel in 
womanly sweetness. They are never bearded, 
and while Michael and his legions have 
frequently richly wrought armour and Gabriel 
is often in priestly robes, most angels wear 
distinctly feminine dress. In the decadent 
and sensuous art of Correggio they become 
often girl-buds of fifteen, exquisitely painted, 
but affected and self-conscious. On the 
other hand, the Jews thought of them as men. 
Manoah’s wife said: “ A man of God came 
unto me, and his countenance was like the 
countenance of an angel of God, very 
terrible.” T 

Raphael represented them in the Bible 
series as striplings, exquisite in adolescent 
beauty ; and perhaps this is the purest style 
of all, without wings or symbol of any sort 
(Fig. 2). The later Italians failed to give 
any spirituality to their forms. Mrs. Jame- 
son says: ‘‘I have seen angels of the later 
Italian and Spanish schools more like opera- 
dancers, with artificial wings and gauze 
draperies, dressed for a ballet, rather than 
anything else I could compare them to.” 

In sculpture a difficulty arises, less felt in 
painting, as to the joining of the wings to 
the body. The clothes have to be pierced 
for the wings to appear. 

Angels are literally ‘ sent ones,” to guide, 
rebuke, or console. They bring good tidings, 


* Contemporary therefore with St. Ambrose at 
Milan, and with the words of the Te Deum: “To 
Thee all angels cry aloud.” 

+ Yet Zechariah “ looked, and behold there came 
out two women, and the wind was in their wings, 
for they had wings like a stork." —ZzECcH. v. 9. 





FIG. 2.—RAPHAEL 


(From Loggia of the Vatican) 


warn, and even punish. They are guardian 
spirits—of higher nature than man’s, abso- 
lute in their obedience, spotless in their 
beauty, countless in their numbers. They 
are especially present at the Nativity, singing 
carols to the startled shepherds, bending 
with rapture over the scene at the manger, 
as Milton sings: 

Round about the courtly stable 

Bright harnessed angels stand in order 

serviceable. 


The great authority in the early Church on 
the nature of angels was a certain Dionysius 
the Areopagite. 

He does not tell us how he was informed 
of these high mysteries—in what exalted 
hierarchy are ranged these “thrones, domi- 
nations, princedoms, virtues, powers.” We 
do not know even if cherubim and seraphim 
are super-archangelic or what ineffable func- 
tions are theirs. They are named in the 
Scriptures. A cherub wielded the ever- 
turning flaming sword in Eden after the 


Fall. Cherubs of gold o’erarched the mercy 
seat. Ezekiel saw them “ like burning coals 
of fire.” The Jews thought of them as 


armed guardians of the throne, awful in 
strength, intelligence, and swiftness. So 
Milton : 


The helmed Cherubim 

And sworded Seraphim 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings 
display'd, 
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The Jews thought-the cherubim excelled 
in love and the seraphim in knowledge. In 
early art they are drawn as six-winged : 


With twain he covered his face, 
With twain he covered his feet, 
And with twain he did fly. 
ISAIAH vi. 2. 


In the great church of the Holy Wisdom 
at Constantinople they are thus depicted. 
Our illustration is from the mosaics of 
Monreale in Sicily (Fig. 1). 

















FIG. 3.—WILLIAM OF COLOGNE, 1358 


One of the most startling traditions was 
the representation of the Eternal sustained 
by cherubim. “He rode upon a cherub 
and did fly” (Ps. xviii. 10). So Michael 
Angelo painted on the vast vault of the 
Sistine Chapel the Deity, as the Ancient of 
Days, stretching out a finger to awaken 
Adam to life, and sustained by a bevy of 
cherubs. Only the imperial genius of the 
great Roman could reconcile us to that 
bizarre image. Dominichino has less suc- 
cessfully repeated it. 

The archangels are always seven. ‘The 
seven angels that stand before God” (Rev. 
vii, 2). Of all the angelic hosts their names 
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alone were known to the Jews.. All other 
spirits seem to merge their individuality in 
their merciful and obedient ministries. 

The great seven— 


Who in God's presence nearest to His throne, 
Stand ready at command, 
(Mitton) 


are known as Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, 
Uriel, Chamuel, Jophiel, and Zadkiel. 
Michael and Gabriel alone are named in 
Scripture. Raphael occurs in the book of 
Tobit and Uriel in Esdras. Both appear in 
“ Paradise Lost.” Michael—in the Greek 
** Michaélion ”—stands first. He is the 
captain of the Lord’s host; the antagonist 
of Lucifer, pre-eminent over all created 
spirits. He is the General-in-chief of the 
Church Militant, “the great prince which 
standeth for the children of thy people” 
(Dan. xii. 1). Michael is the angel who will 
sound the trumpet of judgment, who con- 
tended with Satan over the body of Moses. 
He is fond of elevated shrines, having one 
on our Cornish rock pinnacle : 


Where the great vision of the guarded mount, 
Looks toward Namancos, 


and another on the summit of the still nobler 
rock in the gulf of Avranches, Mont St. 
Michel, so impressively described by de 
Lamennais, who was born there. He is the 
great bronze-winged guardian of the Castle 
of St. Angelo, familiar to us in every view of 
Rome. His statue there commemorates the 
cessation of the great pestilence in the sixth 
century, obtained by St. Gregory. 

In painting he is always represented as a 
young warrior, superbly armed, generally un- 
helmeted, and trampling on the head of the 
dragon : 

Over his lucid arms, 
A military vest of purple flowed. 
By his side, 
As in a glittering zodiac, hung the sword, 
Satan’s dire dread, and in his hand a spear. 


Fig. 4 is how the Flemish Mabuse (1510) 
painted him, the donor of the picture 
kneeling beside, and the black fiend grovel- 
ling under his heel. The archangel stands 
resplendent in gold embossed cuirass, crimson 
embroidered mantle, and renaissance shield. 
The old English coin called the “angel” 
had a figure of Michael as patron saint of the 
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FIG. 4.—ST. MICHAEL (MABUSE) 


Plantagenets. Signorelli painted in terribly 
grand frescoes at Orvieto the war with the 
rebel angels, and St. Michael weighing souls 
in a balance. Luca is an artist whose great- 
ness, if certain, requires a special gift to 
enjoy—nevertheless, in angelic creations he is 
indeed majestic. Leonardo’s St. Michael is 
graceful with flowing hair. Rubens at Munich 
shows, as he always does, riotous power, but 
his Michael is theatrical, and his fallen 
angels fleshy and vulgar. The ideal St. 
Michael is in the glorious Salon Carré of the 
Louvre, the imagining of great Raphael 
(Fig. 5). In presence of this noble picture 
how idle is the modern affectation of anti- 
Raphaelism! Once seen it remains with us 
for ever. 

The archangel has swept down from on 
high, like a mighty eagle ; the demon is about 
1o be transfixed by a thrust of his spear; 
Michael’s face is calm, but his flowing locks 
express the rapidity of his downward swoop. 
The prostrate foe lies blackened by infernal 
fire. His useless wings spring flame-like 

XXVII—sa 


from his shoulders. Note that the tines of 
his fork are curled, unable any more to 
injure. 

It is an eternal allegory of the human evil 
passions triumphantly subjugated by the 
purity and the energy of righteousness. 
Raphael painted the picture for Francis I. 
on the institution of the knightly order of 
St. Michael. 

“TI am Gabriel that stand in the presence 
of God” (Luke i. 19). 

Gabriel—“ the strength of God ”—is pre- 
eminently the messenger angel. The early 
Church thought it was always Gabriel who 
appeared to man. It was he who foretold to 
Manoah Samson’s birth, and to Zacharias 
the birth of John. But above all he is the 
angel of the Annunciation—next to the 
Nativity the most frequently portrayed of all 
pictures. 

In earliest representations he bore a 
sceptre, but later always a spire of Annunci- 
ation lilies (Lilium candidum) and a scroll 
inscribed “ Ave Maria gratia plena.” Gabriel 
is often robed in priestly vestments, cope and 
brooch. Thus Hemmeling painted him, 
and the Paduan Carlo Crivelli drew him 





FIG. 5—ST. MICHAEL (RAPHAEL) 


(In the Louvre) 
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kneeling in a court of fantastic gilded archi- 
tecture, with peacocks, doves, vases of 
flowers, tapestries, and the invariable crivellian 
cucumbers. 

In Fra Lippo Lippi’s well-known lunette 
at Trafalgar Square, Gabriel has golden wings 
with peacock’s eyes. In the early German 
and Flemish paintings Gabriel always kneels, 
bending to Mary as toa queen. William of 
Cologne, 1440 (Fig. 3) shows this attitude. 
In Albert Direr’s “ Little Passion” he enters 
robed in stiff brocades and fringes, with 
provoking elaboration of angular folds as if 
studied from buckram; but with the en- 
chanting Direrism we all know so well 
(Fig. 6). 

Gabriel is the great Mohammedan angel. 
It was he who appeared to Mahomet at the 
mouth of his cave of retreat. He it was 
who met the youth, and, opening his bosom, 
squeezed the black sin drop from his heart, 
and later on called him to proclaim the 
unity of God as Allah. 

Raphael—* the medicine of God ”—is the 
third of “‘ the seven angels that present the 
prayers of the saints and go in and out before 
the glory of the Holy One.” 

He is far less frequently painted than the 
two former : generally he is journeying with the 
young Tobias He is twice seen thus in our 





FIG. 6.—ALBERT DURER 


(The Annunciation) 
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National Gallery. Once on the right wing of 
an altar-piece by Perugino, gaily tender, and 
devout as that painter always is. In another 
anonymous Florentine picture, formerly as- 
cribed to Pollaiuolo, Raphael is richly dressed 
—a perfect cavalier; his golden hair swept 
behind him as he strides along. He carries 
a crystal case for the gall of the fish which is 
to cure old Tobit’s blindness. He is leading 
Tobias into Media, there to marry Sarah, 
daughter of Raguel, having first cast out the 
evil Djirin that persecuted her. The river 
Tigris flows in the middle distance. The 
youth carries a tiny trout painted as if fora 
scientific treatise. 

Why, one asks, has the world become too 
seriously sad to understand the mood of 
Florentine pictures like this present, so naively 
and irresistibly gay? What innocent delight 
the artist felt while inventing these complex 
frills! What gladness in his Tuscan colour 
scheme! It is a protest against all our 
world-sorrow and its venom, the luxury of 
affected grief. 

Raphael is the “ethereal messenger” 
whom Milton sends to Adam to console and 
counsel him after the Fall. At the close the 
patriarch entreats his angelic guide : 


Thou to mankind 
Be good and friendly still, and oft return. 


Of Uriel, the fourth archangel, we can re- 
member no iconography. Uriel means “ the 
light of God.” He is mentioned by name 
in the Apocrypha (Esdras xi. 4,), and Milton 
describes him as “ Regent of the Sun.” 

The other three are names alone. 

In the British Museum there are rude 
earthen bowls found near the Euphrates, 
covered with charms and imprecations written 
in ink in archaic Hebrew and Syriac. They 
contain the names of numerous angels— 
Ramuel, Damael, Batuel, Zaluel—who are 
entreated to resist rain devils and night 
monsters. Some of these also occur in the 
mysterious apocryphal book of Enoch. 

In the convent of Assisi, Cimabue, a.p. 
1270, designed grand figures of the seven 
archangels; and in our National Gallery 
there are two fragments of a once famous 
fresco by the old Florentine painter, Spinello 
Arretino, in 1401. They were parts of the 
great altar-piece of the church of St. Mary 
and the Holy Angels at Arezzo. ‘The edifice 
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FIG. 7.—FRA ANGELICO 


(National Gallery) 


was secularised and whitewashed in 1867. 
Sir Hy. Layard managed to save these last 
relics of a great work of art. Spinello painted 
Christ enthroned in the centre. On the 
right Michael and his militant angels, and on 
the left Gabriel with the army of grace. 

Sandro Botticelli’s enchanting but way- 
ward imagination has at Trafalgar Square 
two brilliant examples of “ Angelographia.” 
No. 1034 is a “ Nativity,” in which mystic 
piety and Florentine gaiety are blended. 
The inventive charm of the picture is irre- 
sistible. Above the Bethlehem stable, in the 
sky, a circle of twelve angels, hand in hand, 
wheel round in joyous dance. Olive branches 
are in their hands and crowns swing sus- 
pended by ribbons from their wrists. Below, 
in great gladness of heart, angels are em- 
bracing men in bursts of sympathetic rap- 
ture. 

The other Botticelli is an “‘ Assumption ot 
the Virgin,” where in three great circles, the 
hosts of heaven are seen from below. There 
is a very remarkable history attached to this 
picture. It was condemned by the Church 
for heresy, and for a long time concealed. 
The legend is that St. Thomas, as usual, 
doubted, until Mary dropped him her girdle ; 
and the other Apostles opened the tomb, 
to find it empty but for a bed of white 
lilies. 

Words are powerless to express the peculiar 
charm of the angelic throngs of Fra Angelico 


(Fig. 7) and Orcagna. Both these painters de- 
light in bright pink, red, and blue draperies, 
harmonised with gold. Orcagna covers the 
robes of his angels with diapers of enchanting 
floral patterns, giving an inexpressible bloom 
of sacred colour. Angelico designs tripping 
bands of joyful virgins winged with plumes 
of vermilion and azure. Their virginal faces 
are naively tender and they bear a tongue of 
flame on their foreheads. By nature as well 
as name the saintly painter was himself 
angelic. 

Lest the subject grow tedious we will only 
stop to recall Bolognese Francia’s pathetic 
red-eyed angels in the picture in our National 
Gallery, perhaps the best known and loved 
picture there; or Piero da Francesca’s real- 
istic choir, singing to their lutes and viols, 
almost as popular. We recall Titian’s beau- 
tiful kneeling angels, from one of his great 
Madonnas. Velasquez introduces an angel 
in the picture of “ Christ at the Column” 
—a stern, sympathetic, unbeautiful woman, 
of startling realism of feature. 

It is difficult to be just to Murillo’s famous 
tour de force in the Louvre, where the Virgin, 
in blue and white, stands on the crescent 
moon surrounded by a bowery flowery brood 
of cherubs, who resemble, more than any- 
thing else, a rosy tumbled orchard of ripe 
fruit, peaches and nectarines. Pious eyes 
still droop in devotion before it; copyists vex 
themselves in vain with muddy palettes— 
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but it is art in splendid decadence. It is 
valued at incalculable francs, and yet does 
not make a pulse throb quicker. 

In conclusion compare these tumults of 
carnation cheeks to a little panel of Rem- 
brandt’s at Amsterdam of Jacob’s dream— 


grey sky, gloomy forest, a boorish. patriarch, 
starless night ; but lo! the heavens open, a 
beam of real light descends, and a wide- 
winged, indefinable radiant being, like a 
topaz in an amethystine glory, sails down in 
heaven’s own silence. This is art indeed! 





THE REV. J. H. JOWETT AT CARR'S LANE 
CHAPEL, BIRMINGHAM 


By J. A.J HAMMERTON 


ARR’S Lane Chapel, Birmingham, 
has been aptly called the Cathedral 
of Congregationalism, and it offers 
to its pastor a position of eminence 

in the religious world which is equalled only 
in the cases of certain well-known London 
pulpits. The history of the famous chapel 
is one that cannot fail to give inspiration to 
the minister whose good fortune it is to be 
called to its charge. It was in 1747 that the 
first building on the site of the present chapel 
was erected, and after celebrating its jubilee, 
this gave way to one more in keeping with 
the requirements of the congregation. In 
1802, when the chapel was rebuilt, the con- 
gregation numbered nearly nine hundred, so 
that since its earliest days it has been a great 
centre of Christian activity. The celebrated 
John Angell James had only occupied the 
pulpit at Carr’s Lane for a short time, when, 
in 1819, the chapel was again demolished 
and rebuilt. And this rebuilding is worthy 
of particular mention, for, as one of the 
slates on the roof to-day records, only three 
months elapsed between the demolition of 
the old building and the opening of the new. 
Considering the size of the structure, this 
was very quick work, and probably the zeal 
of John Angell James had something to do 
with hastening the hands of the builders. 
In 1875 further enlargements were made 
and a new front erected, some £5000 being 
expended on these alterations; and again 
last year a still larger sum was devoted to 
further improvements, mainly affecting the 
interior of the chapel. 

We mention these points in the history of 
Carr’s Lane Chapel merely to indicate the 


enthusiasm for Christian service that has 
centred in this quarter of the capital of the 
Midlands for so long, and at no time in the 
history of the chapel has more active or 
successful religious work been carried on 
within its walls than under the pastorship of 
the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. The famous 
John Angell James is, of course, only a 
tradition in Birmingham to-day, but the 
name of Dr. Dale is still one to conjure 
with; and in undertaking to fill the place 
left vacant by the lamented death of that 
devoted minister and original thinker, the 
pastor of St. James’s Congregational Church, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, accepted one of the 
severest tasks that could be set to a young 
and rising minister. Dr. Dale’s long ren- 
dered and eminent services to Congrega- 
tionalism in the Midland city, and his 
prominent position in the public life of that 
great community, had won for him as a 
minister a unique position, which no one 
coming after him could quite hope to fill. 
But Mr. Jowett has proved himself emphati- 
cally the ablest successor that could have 
been chosen ; not because he has succeeded 
in emulating his distinguished predecessor, 
but because, on his own merits, he has won 
for himself, in a very short space of time, 
a reputation which, so far as Birmingham 
is concerned, does not fall far short of 
Dr. Dale’s. 

It was on October 6, 1895, that Mr. 
Jowett came to Birmingham, and within the 
time that has since elapsed he has accom- 
plished wonders at Carr’s Lane Chapel. The 
late Dr. Dale was more a man of affairs than 
his successor ; as a thinker, too, he was more 
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original; but as a preacher and pastor the 
condition of things at Carr’s Lane Chapel 
to-day would seem to suggest that in these 
respects Mr. Jowett is, perhaps, more gifted, 
or at all events more popular. The con- 
gregations attending his services almost 
regularly exceed the sitting accommodation, 
and in several of the agencies of the church 
there has been a surprising development 
within the last two years. Only one instance 
need be mentioned. The Thursday night 
prayer meeting which used to have an attend- 
ance of something less than one hundred, is 
now regularly attended by some five or six 
hundred members and adherents. 

Born at Halifax on August 25, 1864, Mr. 
Jowett belongs to a well-known Noncon- 
formist family long connected with that town. 
Receiving the rudiments of his 
eduction at a Hipperholme Gram- 


would be idle to deny that Mr. Jowett’s 
resignation caused keen disappointment 
amongst those to whom he had so early en- 
deared himself. It had been hoped that at 
least ten years of his life would be devoted to 
his first charge, and no doubt Mr. Jowett 
himself, at the outset of his ministry in New- 
castle, looked forward to suth a spell of 
work in the city by the Tyne. That such 
a thing would have accorded well with his 
own inclinations we are fully persuaded by 
a reading of his farewell sermon, but a call 
to the pulpit left vacant by the death of Dr. 
Dale was one which no minister with the 
gifts of Mr. Jowett could possibly decline, 
and when he said that in accepting it he felt 
he was treading the path of duty, he was 
merely stating an obvious fact. His sphere 





mar School, he entered Airedale 
College in 1881, and there he 
won the Brown Scholarship. 
Four years followed at Edin- 
burgh University, where he took 
his M.A. degree, returning for 
another year to Airedale, and 
thence to Mansfield College, at 
which he finished his course of 
theological study. While still a 
student he had developed the 
preaching gift so well that St. 
James’s congregation at New- 
castle-on-Tyne had invited him 
to occupy their pulpit, and as an 
earnest of their desire for his 
acceptance were willing to wait 
until he had completed his 
studies. Thus it was that on 
August 7, 1888, Mr. Jowett 
accepted the call, and on Octo- 
ber 6 of the following year he 
commenced his ministry, which 
was destined to be attended with 
much blessing. During his pas- 
torship at St. James’s, that con- 
gregation flourished as it had 
never done before. The young 
people were especially enthusi- 
astic in seconding the efforts of 
their able and popular minister, 











and a beautiful harmony attended 








all the work of the church, re- 
sulting, of course, in the highest 
and best kind of success. But it 
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of labour in Northumbria, compared with the 
field that opened up to him in the Midlands, 
was very restricted. His opportunities for 
doing good and advancing the great cause 
of Christianity would be increased threefold 
by his removal to the Midlands ; and the 
knowledge of this, which effectually dissi- 
pated the regret occasioned by his leaving, 
soon reconciled his first congregation to his 
loss and evoked their prayers for his success 
in Birmingham. 

At the commencement of his pastorate 
at Carr’s Lane Chapel, there was the usual 
curiosity concerning the characteristics of 
the new minister, and speculation was rife as 
to his ability to hold together the large con- 
gregation so long ministered to by Dr. Dale. 
But the period of speculation was very short, 
and from the first day of his preaching his 
grip upon the people of Birmingham has 
grown as steadily as it did in Newcastle, 
with the result already mentioned. While 
in no wise emulating his predecessor in the 
world of politics, Mr. Jowett throws himself 
with ardour into every movement which he 
considers likely to promote the well-being 


of the community. In him the cause of 
temperance has a sturdy and eloquent: ex- 
ponent; indeed, in his student days, his 
enthusiasm in this connection was thought 
too warm to last, but it has only grown with 
the lapse of years. He also took a promi- 
nent part in the recent fight for the pre- 
servation of our Board schools, and his 
voice was raised on the platform of the 
educationists who won such a brilliant vic- 
tory over the Church party in Birmingham 
last year. ‘To the young men of Birmingham 
he appeals as strongly and as successfully as 
he did to the young men of Newcastle, and 
the Y.M.C.A. movement in the Midlands 
has received much valuable support at his 
hands. If he is beloved by one section of 
his congregation more than another it is by 
the young people ; still a young man, he 
has that peculiar faculty of creating in the 
younger generation a sympathy and confi- 
dence which secures to him their most 
willing and unfailing support. 

When one desires to hear a sermon by the 
minister of Carr’s Lane Chapel it is necessary 
to alter one’s leisurely church-going habits ; 
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that is to say, it would be unwise to leave 
home with just sufficient time to spare to en- 
able you to arrive at the church a few minutes 
before the service commenced, expecting to 
find sufficient accommodation for yourself 
and your umbrella, as unfortunately is the 
case in too many of our churches. The service 
at Carr’s Lane in the evening commences at 
6.30, and by 6 o’clock there is generally a 
considerable number waiting outside for ad- 
mission. From 6 o’clock to 6.15 only 
members of the congregation are admitted, 
and after that the general public may secure 
the seats still vacant. By the half-hour it is 
certain there will be few unoccupied seats in 
the building, and any laggard arriving after 
that time must make his way to some less 
frequented house of worship. Entering the 
gallery while the regular congregation are 
taking their seats, you cannot fail to notice 
the perfect organisation with which the vast 
audience is accommodated. The seats are on 
the principle usually associated with theatres 
and concert halls; those that are ‘engaged ” 
being opened out and the remainder folded 
up; but in the body of the church ordinary 
pews are erected. The gallery seats, though 
comfortable, are ill adapted for the moment of 
silent prayer with which worshippers usually 
preface their sitting down, the lack of a 
ledge in front depriving one of the custom- 
ary elbow rest. On either side of the gallery 
three attendants are busy showing worship- 
pers to their places, while at the back, where 
no fewer than thirteen tiers rise almost to 
the roof, two stewards are kept busy attend- 
ing to the seating of the congregation in that 
part of the building. 

The first impression of the interior of the 
chapel is something entirely dissimilar to that 
created by the “dim religious light” and the 
organ peals in an old cathedral or an orthodox 
church. The appearance of the place is 
more suggestive of a meeting-house or great 
public hall, and when the five large electro- 
liers depended from the spacious roof, and 
the rows of small incandescent lights above 
the galleries, are in full glow, the brightness 
of your surroundings, the comfort of your 
seat, and the air of eager expectance which 
pervades the audience, are such as one gener- 
ally experiences when awaiting the appearance 
of some famous virtuoso. All suggestion of 
ecclesiasticism is rigidly suppressed. The pul- 
pit, in fact, is more like an ordinary platform, 


the simple screen in front carrying a plain little 
desk over which a green velvet cloth is loosely 
hung. In front there is the communion- 
table, ornamented with a vase containing a 
few white lilies, and on either side are seats 
occupied by the deacons. Behind the pulpit 
the choir is placed, the organ projecting 
wedge-like from the back wall, which is ren- 
dered noble in appearance by eight handsome 
Corinthian pillars. 

At twenty minutes past six the voluntary 
commences, and ten minutes later the con- 
gregation is seated. A glance around suffices 
to furnish one with a fair estimate of the 
class who are most attracted by Mr. Jowett’s 
preaching. The fair sex is in a decided 
majority, whole rows of seats being occupied 
by women alone. For the most part it is 
very evident that the better class of working 
people and a considerable sprinkling of the 
middle classes, with here and there a pros- 
perous merchant and an occasional profes- 
sional man, constitute the usual Sunday night 
audience at Carr’s Lane Chapel. About five 
minutes before the service commences the 
choir file in one by one, their hymn-books and 
music having already been placed in position 
by one of the numerous attendants who are 
flitting about the church in all directions. 
On the stroke of the half-hour Mr. Jowett is 
in his place. As he sits there, while the last 
bars of the voluntary are throbbing out of 
the organ, he scarcely impresses one who has 
not heard him before with the feeling that 
an oratorical treat isin store. Devoid of the 
slightest ministerial appearance, the preacher 
resembles more a studious bookman, and the 
unassuming manner with which he takes his 
seat shows how averse he must be to pulpit 
posing. He gives out the first hymn in a 
voice which is heard with some difficulty in 
the farther parts of the chapel. It is Sir R. 
Grant’s ““O worship the King,” and the 
vast congregation take up the strain in the 
heartiest manner, a thrilling volume of sound 
swelling through the building. The hymn 
concluded, a short prayer follows in a voice 
not above conversational pitch. ‘The preacher 
is evidently holding himself in reserve for 
his greater effort. Another hymn succeeds, 
Frederick Smith’s “ Thy will be done,” and 
then Mr. Jowett reads a passage of Scripture. 
To-night it is the 25th chapter of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, the story of the Ten Virgins and the 
Bridegroom. During the reading, which is 
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still continued in the same low voice, an 
absurd amount of coughing on the part of 
the audience renders whole sentences in- 
audible. The chapter is concluded by the 
simple closing of the Book; no ‘ May God 
bless the reading of His Word” being pro- 
nounced. An anthem, in which several 
solos are beautifully rendered, is given and 
during the singing the preacher sits with his 
head resting on his hand, perusing, most 
probably, the notes of his sermon. Another 
prayer follows, couched in beautiful language, 
in which the preacher thanks the Almighty 
for “the line of witness, radiant through all 
ages, that line of witness which is as strong 
to day as ever. The torch of witness,” he 
says, “‘is being carried along to-day for those 
yet to come. We would become: witness- 
bearers in character and conduct. We pray 
that we may not wait for maladies before we 
give our praise to Thee. Save us from the 
scandal of waiting to be called until the 
cruse of oil fails and then in our beggarliness 
turn to Thee. Save us from waiting until 
we have to dig a place in the cemetery for 
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one we love, before we become godly. But 
in the sunny days of June, before our hopes 
grow dim, now may we become godly.” 
This is the keynote of his prayer. We notice, 
by the way, that when in supplication Mr. 
Jowett drops the pince-nez which otherwise 
he always wears. While the announcements, 
of which there are a goodly number, are being 
intimated, the jingling of money is heard 
from every corner, the regular congregation 
knowing that the collection comes next and 
the casual visitors following suit by getting 
their donations ready. It is perhaps an un- 
gracious thing to push one’s criticism so far as 
the offertory, but when, as in this case, open 
plates are used, one cannot help peeping at 
the collection of coins therein when the 
plate comes our way, and we notice that 
the humble copper is mainly in evidence. 
Another hymn succeeds the collection, and 
then the large electroliers are dimmed, the 
incandescent lights having to do full duty 
instead. 

The preacher rises and announces his 
text—Matthew xxv. 21: “ Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” Mr. Jowett begins his 
observations in the same quiet voice which 
he has used in the earlier part of his service, 
and standing first behind the desk he tells 
the congregation at the outset that we greatly 
impair the Lord’s promises by making their 
fulfilment too remote. He is evidently 
going to emphasise the duty that awaits 
immediate doing, and the award that will 
immediately follow. To enforce a point he 
will lie over his desk, look his hearers steadily 
in the face, raise his voice to a high pitch, 
as when he says in a most impressive man- 
ner, and with a strength that one would 
scarcely have expected from his earlier 
speech, “ There is no night there”; and 
pausing for a moment he seems to be 
observing the effect of his remarks upon the 
congregation. There is no coughing now; 
the proverbial pin might be heard were it to 
drop. The preacher is obviously a master 
of elocution, and fully appreciates the value 
of the pause. His plea is for thoroughness 
in everything. ‘The mediocre heaven,” he 
says, “ would be of no avail to anybody.” 
And this remark he seems to address parti- 
cularly to the choir, for he has turned round 
to them as he speaks. In another moment 
he stands erect, with his hands behind his 
back, and gives some simple yet vivid 
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REV. J. H. JOWETT 


description of a scene he has witnessed, or 
an incident in which he has taken part. 
To-night he uses Devonshire as a happy 
illustration of a condition he wishes to make 
plain to his hearers. ‘ Devonshire,” he 
says, ‘is the Paradise of England. There 
are rich touches of Devon in Somerset, and 


even in wild and rugged Cornwall there are 
many patches of Devonian glory. The 
boundary which we call death does not 
entirely separate and alienate heaven. The 
glories of heaven have overflown.” In these 
few words he shows better than abstruse 
theories can show that heaven is no place 
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set about with four walls, that heaven is not 
only of a future and another world, but that 
here and now heaven is with us. ‘ There- 
fore,” he says, “let us presentise the fulfil- 
ments of the promises and seek to enter 
into the joy of the Lord now.” 

Here he has reached the pivot point of 
his discourse, and he sets himself to make 
plain to his audience the meaning of his 
text. “Enter thou into the joy of the 
Lord? ” his voice rising to a question, “ Are 
we not more accustomed to think of Him 
as a man of pangs, a man of sorrows ?” 
Then holding aloft his right hand he says, 
“ Here is joy,” and lifting up his left, “and 
here is sorrow. Are these two separable ? 
Are they divisible?” he asks, and, answer- 
ing, says, “ No, they are supplementary,” 
whereupon he brings his hands together, 
clasping his fingers. In a moment more he 
tells his congregation, ‘“‘ Unless we share 
Christ’s sorrow, it is impossible for us to be 
partakers of his joy.” Then, by way of illus- 
tration, he recalls the old, old story of the 
prodigal son. It is simply told, with few 
but appropriate gestures, as when he shades 
his eyes and looks away, at the mention of 
the father looking for his son. He describes 
the father’s joy at the return of the pro- 
digal, and in a word or two reminds us of 
the refusal of the eldest son to enter into that 
joy. ‘Do you know the reason why?” he 
asks. ‘ To enter into the joy of finding you 
must share the pain of seeking.” He has 
hammered away at this one great point 
through his whole discourse, presenting it in 


a variety of attractive ways, making even 
commonplace observations alive with interest 
by the manner in which he has spoken. 
Not for one moment has the attention of his 
congregation been lost, and if in the neigh- 
bourhood of our seat there has been, as a 
faithful chronicler cannot fail to set down, 
three individuals who have fallen victims to 
the drowsy god, we must attribute this to 
the seductive comfort of their chairs, and, 
perhaps, a hard week’s work. ‘The sermon 
might be described as a popular one, for it 
cannot be said that it has been marked with 
any striking originality of thought, but it has 
brought home to an immense number of 
people an old truth, and fixed it in their 
minds in a way they are not likely soon to 
forget. The preacher has pleaded through- 
out for earnestness in our Christianity, for 
purity of thought and action, for a beautiful 
life. In his opening prayer he had said: 
“For a beautiful life we do give Thee 
praise,” and his concluding words are: 
“ When a beggar comes to your door, you 
often say, ‘I wonder if he’s genuine,’ and I 
sometimes think that when we knock at the 
gate of heaven the angels often ask, ‘ I wonder 
if he’s genuine.’” And then, with a whis- 
pered “ Amen,” Mr. Jowett closes the Bible 
in which his notes have lain and takes his 
seat. The concluding hymn is Horatius 
Bonar’s “Our life is hid with Christ,” and 
then the Benediction is pronounced, the con- 
gregation sitting the while. The organ peals 
out once more and the great body of wor- 
shippers slowly leave the building. 





THE LAUREL WALK * 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Aurnor oF “ Carrots,” “ THE Cuckoo 
Crock,” &c. &c. &c. 


CHAPTER XXI 
HORACE 
ES, the church door was unlocked, as 
happened not unfrequently, though 
not of intention on the worthy 


vicar’s part, or on that of his sub- 
ordinates. 


Inside, though of course the sunny day- 
light out-of-doors was still at its full, thanks 
to the high pews, and narrow windows deep 
set in the massive walls, all was dusk ana 
gloom. The more so at first from the 
sudden contrast. 

But to Frances just now this was con- 
genial. Half mechanically she made her 


* Copyright, 1898, in the United States of America. 
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THE LAUREL WALK 


way up to her usual place, for one act of 
courtesy on the part of the temporary occu- 
pants of the big house, had been to beg that 
the Fir Cottage family would not think of 
vacating the spacious old pew, where indeed 
there was room enough and to spare for the 
united households. 

With a sense of weariness, to which for 
the first time she ventured to yield, Frances 
leant back in her old corner. Venerable as 
it was, the church was not one, under 
present conditions, which leant itself readily 
to devotion. And it was scarcely with any 
feeling in this direction that the girl had 
sought its shelter—only a vague yearning for 
quiet and solitude had brought her thither. 
But gradually as she sat alone thinking, 
though but dreamily, more than what she 
had sought seemed to creep into her spirit. 
A sense of world-wide sympathy, sympathy 
extending indeed into time as well as 
space, came to soften and yet strengthen 
her. 

How much sorrow there was in the world! 
Sorrow and disappointment and perplexity, 
bravely borne in so many cases, unsuspected 
even. How much sorrow there fad been, 
how much was yet to come! 
fatal mistakes, inexplicable 
whose results stretched far ! 

For it was almost impossible to sit there 
alone in the quiet dusk, without her thoughts 
reverting to the strange old story of her own 
ancestress’s lack of good faith, from which 
indirectly she and those dearest to her were 
even now suffering. 

‘‘Qur lives would have been so different!” 
thought Frances, “ our lives and characters 
and everything about us. So much more 
consistent if we had been less isolated, and 
in a sense less ignorant. At least it appears 
as if it would have been better for us, but 
it is not for us to judge. I really do not 
think that the best side of me is inclined to 
murmur for myself if things go right for the 
others.” 

The last word at the present juncture 
being synonymous with “ Betty.” 

She half rose to go, but sat down again 
for a moment, as she heard the clock 
striking, in order to count its tale of time. 

“IT may stay five minutes longer,” she 
thought, but somehow the sense of repose 
and comfort had been disturbed ; in spite of 
herself, a very slight sensation of eeriness 
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began to creep over her. It was in the 
evening that Eira had been so frightened. 
Could that be the favourite time for her 
troubled, old, great-grandaunt’s visit to the 
church? ‘IJ wish I could feel sure,” she 
went on thinking, “that it is not true, that 
she does not really wander about in that 
sad, lonely restlessness! I can’t bear to 
think of it! Poor soul! Perhaps, after all, 
she was not to blame.” 

What was that? Frances started, as again 
the long drawn, all but inaudible breath, 
rather than sigh, which she and Ryder 
Morion had been conscious of that evening 
several weeks ago when standing at the end 
of the Laurel Walk, made itself felt rather 
than heard, 

“Tt must be the draught from the open 
door,” she thought. “But I am getting 
fanciful, I had better go,” and she rose to 
her feet with decision. 

But—now came a shock, a real shock, 
which could not be put down to fancy or 
an accidental draught of air. For as she 
stood up, Frances felt herself caught back, 
jerked back almost, by a sharp sudden catch 
at the little mantle she wore—it was all she 
could do to suppress a scream, perhaps, 
indeed, she did scream. She could not 
afterwards say. The shock, under the cir- 
cumstances and with her already over- 
strained nerves, was really dreadful ; no one 
who had seen her just then, white to the 
very lips, shivering and breathless, would have 
recognised poor Frances. 

But the terror was not for long, the strange 
incident was quickly explained. “ Thank 
God,” murmured the girl as she discovered 
its cause, “ 1 could not have stood any super- 
natural experience. I believe it would have 
nearly killed me. I have been too self-con- 
fident,” with a rather piteous smile, as she 
disengaged the fold of her cloak from the 
crevice where it had caught. 

For that was all that had happened—in 
the corner of the pew, the old panels, as 
Eira had already noticed, seemed to fit less 
well than elsewhere. ‘Time, doubtless, had 
made the wood shrink ; there was a line of 
interstice all but im the corner, giving the 
look of an intended opening—a 


small cup- 
board door, as it were, of which 


the narrow 
strip of space might be either the closing or 
the opening side. It was a little above this 
that a splinter had been partly broken off, 
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‘* Frances felt herself caught back, jerked back almost, 
by a sharp sudden catch at the little mantle she wore ” 


the point of which had hooked in the extra- 
ordinarily clever way in which, in similar 
cases, such things do hook or catch, the silk 
frill of her cape. It was freed in a moment 
—in fact, if the tiny accident had happened 
elsewhere Frances would scarcely have per- 
ceived it, except, perhaps, for the sound of 
some slight fracture of stuff or stitches, 
though, as things were, the tug, apparently 
from invisible fingers, had caused her a sen- 
sation of real horror. And for a minute or 
two, anxious though she was to get out into 
the cheerful daylight again, she felt too 


shaken to move. But by degrees this feeling 
passed off, and with but small trace of her 
recent agitation she made her way home 
again, devoutly wishing that the evening were 
over and she herself free to rest and think in 
the solitude of her own room. 

All passed off, however, more easily than 
she had feared. She thought it best to own 
to being a little tired, and was pleased to 
find Betty coming about her more in the old 
caressing way than had been the case for 
long ; and there was a look in the girl’s face 
which Frances was glad to see, not so much 
of actual happiness as of freedom from con- 
straint—of hopefulness. 

“Tt will be all right,” thought Frances. 
“T can see already that it is going to be 
all right. I shall have nothing to reproach 
myself with as regards the effect on them of 
my deplorable mistake. It is only /—and 
how thankful I should be for this—that will 
have any suffering to bear, and I shall be 
able to hide it. And as for Betty, perhaps 
the child needed the training of what I now 
feel convinced she has gone through.” 

Nevertheless, it was a relief, and a great 
one to Frances, as the days went on, to per- 
ceive that Betty sought, and intended to 
seek, no further confidence or explanation 
of her elder sister’s undisguised hints. More 
than this, Eira had evidently been tutored 
to take the same line, though in both in- 
stances it was done with affectionate delicacy, 
so as to give rise to no misgiving on Frances’s 
part that for any reason she was less trusted 
than heretofore. 

Just one word in allusion to what had 
passed between the sisters that afternoon 
when they were sitting on the garden bench 
came from Eira : 

“ Francie, dear,” it was. “ We are not 
to speak about it, not even when you and I 
are alone. Betty begs us not to, and I have 
promised. I think—she is perhaps afraid 
of letting herself get too sure, so many, many 
things might come in the way.” 

“‘ Wise little Betty,” was Frances’s reply, 
but the smile which accompanied it went far 
to raise Eira’s spirits at any rate, whether or 
no she ventured to insinuate a greater degree 
of confidence into Betty’s own views. 

After this, which occurred within a short 
time of the receipt of her letter from Horace, 
Frances felt that she might write to him with 
less caution. He had not asked her to 
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reply, not directly so, at least, but her own 
intuition told her that he would be very 
grateful for even a few words. But, as is 
sometimes the case where lives or circum- 
stances have droned along with but the 
minimum of movement, once the turn 
comes events seem to precipitate them- 
selves far beyond reasonable anticipation. 

“We may have to wait some time,” 
Frances had said to herself, “in spite of 
Horace’s ‘ few weeks.’ He will scarcely dare 
to take any very decided step till he is a 
little more settled.” And this not improbable 
space of waiting was what for herself she had 
dreaded almost more than anything. 

She was not called upon to face it. 

Before she had written, before she had 
even framed in her mind an answer to his 
letter, all doubts were set at rest. 

“ What’s this ?” said her father one morn- 
ing, as he scrutinised his scanty correspond- 
ence. “I should know the handwriting 
surely. Oh! yes, of course,” as he opened 
the envelope, and ran his eyes over its con- 
tents. “It’s from Littlewood—Horace Little- 
wood. He is coming down again for a day 
or two. One or two things Ryder wants 
him to see to.” This to Lady Emma, as if 
by no possibility the news could in any way 
interest his daughters. ‘“ Matters as to which 
he would like my advice—naturally. Oh, I 
remember now, by-the-bye, that he said some- 
thing about it before he left, and hoped I 
should be at home.” 

“When is he likely to come?” asked his 
wife with mild interest. 

“ Let me see,” Mr. Morion went on, re- 
verting to the letter. “He doesn’t say 
definitely. In the course of a day or two. 
Ah well,” and he pushed his spectacles up 
on to his forehead, ‘remember to tell that 
stupid parlour-maid—Frances, or one of you 
girls—to let him in whenever he calls into 
my study at once. I see he will depend a 
good deal on my opinion.” 

«Will he, indeed ?” muttered Eira, making 
a little face behind the shelter of her break- 
fast cup. 

And two or three times at least in the 
course of the next twenty-four hours the 
somewhat querulous voice of the master of 
the house was heard inquiring if they, or she, 
or “one of you” had seen to it that Brown 
understood clearly about “when young 
Littlewood calls,” though a coupte of words 


to the servant herself might have set his own 
mind at rest, and saved his family the irrita- 
tion of having on each occasion meekly to 
reply, “ Yes, papa; she quite understands.” 

No steps or precautions were taken by 
Frances towards securing for Horace any 
private interviews with Betty. 

“Tt would only annoy her inexpressibly 
if I did so,” she said to herself, “and he 
has scarcely empowered me to act for him 
in any more definite direction than I have 
done. He is well able to manage matters 
for himself and will prefer doing it.” 

But while cheerful and practical in her 
ordinary intercourse with her sisters, she 
was specially tender to Betty, in small, 
almost indescribable ways, which the younger 
girl’s quick instincts were at no loss to ap- 
preciate. On her side too, and consistently 
with her own character, Betty comported 
herself after a manner which won for her 
not only her elder sister’s admiration but 
increased respect. 

“ There is no lack of real strength about 
her,” thought Frances. “She will enter 
into nothing rashly or childishly, nor without 
grave consideration. And—at best it is 
not likely to be all roses for her—Mrs. 
Littlewood may be attracted by Betty herself 
but ‘ the connection,’ as people call it, will 
not most assuredly find favour in her eyes. 
All J can possibly do to help my little sister, 
I am very distinctly bound to do, and gladly 
will I lend myself to it.” 

“He” did not dally. The very next 
morning but one, after his letter had arrived 
at Fir Cottage, there came the ring at the 
front door bell which in their hearts the 
three sisters had been on the alert to hear. 
Frances and Eira were together, sorting 
some of the now rapidly increasing and 
important Scaling Harbour papers—notices 
of lectures, evening classes, magazines for 
distribution and all the paraphernalia con- 
nected with well-organised parish work—in 
their own little sitting-room, a pleasant 
enough den in the warm bright weather. 
Betty was out of doors, “‘ somewhere about,” 
a frequent resort of the least practical of the 
three ! 

Eira stopped short in the midst of making 
up a packet—she grew a little pale, though 
her eyes were bright with expectancy. 

“Francie,” she exclaimed breathlessly ; 
“ there he is, I do believe.” 
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“Well,” said Frances smiling, “I dare 
say it is, as we know he is coming. Don’t 
look so startled, Eira. There is nothing for 
us to do just now.” 

** But I don’t know where Betty is,” said 
Eira uneasily. ‘She may be in the garden, 
and may have gone up to the church or 
anywhere.” 

“We must leave it to chance, and to 
Horace,” answered Frances. ‘ Remember, 
he will be going straight into papa’s room, 
as he has come ostensibly to see him. It 
would never do for us to look for Betty, it 
would only annoy her.” 

So in deference to her elder sister’s 
opinion, Eira went on as best she could 
with her sorting and folding, though little 
gasps, which from time to time escaped her, 
betrayed that she was in anything but a 
philosophical mood. At last Frances could 
stand it no longer. With a laugh, born, to 
tell the truth, in great part of the nervous- 
ness she herself was so resolutely repressing, 
she turned to her sister. 

“ You had much better tell me what you 
have got on your mind, Eira,” she said. 
‘I can feel that you are working yourself up, 
though really unnecessarily, about it all.” 

With this encouragement Eira flung her 
papers on the table, and herself into a chair. 

“Tt has just struck me, Francie,” she 
ejaculated, ‘ that — supposing — supposing 
you know, for he must have seen how 
peculiar papa is, that he went first to him 
in the old-fashioned way, and that Ae—you 
know how astonished he’d be—on the first 
shock of such a thing—negatived it before 
he had given himself time to think it over, 
and take in that nobody could object to 
him, that he is quite un—exceptional—no, 
unexceptionable I mean! Wouldn’t it be 
awful? For once he had committed him- 
self there is no moving him. Don’t laugh 
at me, I am really frightened ! ” 

“T am quite sure,” said Frances, “ that 
you need not dread anything of the kind. 
Even at the risk of any possible difficulty 
with papa, he—Horace, I mean—your per- 
sonal pronouns are really too chaotic, Eira! 
—would not set about things in that way. 
But if you are feeling so worried, leave these 
Scaling Harbour papers just now, and go 
out. You may very likely meet Betty, and 
as you don’t know that there is any one in 
the library, you can do no harm.” 


Off flew Eira, delighted to be free, and 
full of excellent resolutions as to the discre- 
tion with which she would act should need 
arise. 

There was no Betty in the garden, nor 
without asking a direct question, which 
under the circumstances she thought it best 


‘to avoid, could Eira satisfy herself that Mr. 


Littlewood had really come. So she strolled 
along the road towards the church, her per- 
severance being rewarded before long by the 
sight of Betty seated calmly on a very ancient 
moss-covered tombstone, meditating appa- 
rently with somewhat eccentric inappropri- 
ateness, present circumstances considered, 
rather on the end of life than on the changes 
which it was on the point of bringing to her. 

‘*Oh, Betty!” exclaimed Eira, “ what are 
you doing there? You might have stayed in 
the garden, or at least told me if you meant 
to come up here.” For by this time the 
younger sister’s excitement was in danger of 
lapsing into the cross stage. And it was 
very hot! 

“T am thinking,” replied Betty coolly. 
“ There’s no place like a churchyard for it, 
and this is a very comfortable seat. And it 
is nice to remember about all the people 
that have once been alive and have now got 
out of it all!” 

“Tastes differ,” said Eira rather sharply. 
‘“‘T shouldn’t call this exactly the time for a 
new edition of Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
or Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ whichever suits you best, 
just when—when other people,” with marked 
emphasis, “are feeling very anxious about 
you, and wondering——” 

Betty looked up at her with irritating com- 
posedness in her eyes. 

“What are you talking about, and who 
has asked you or any one else to feel anxious 
about me, or to worry about me in any way ?” 
she asked calmly. 

Eira felt that she had made a mistake. 

“ How vexed Francie would be with me,” 
she thought. And “I did not say ‘ worry,’” 
she replied meekly; “I said »” but she 
stopped in time. ‘ Wondering” would have 
been even worse. She felt herself growing 
very red, with the consciousness of Betty’s 
steady, calmly inquiring gaze upon her. 
“ Oh, never mind,” she broke off petulantly, 
“ never mind what I was going to say; I’m 
a fool, I know. It is much better not to 
care about anybody or anything. I don’t 
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pretend to be wise and well-balanced and 
superior and all the rest of it, like you and 
Frances,” but all she got in return was a 
quiet little rejoinder. 

“JT don’t know what is the matter with 
you this morning, Eira. You are very cross.” 

It was too bad, she thought, this “ pose” 
on Betty’s part, when only a few days ago 
she had burst into tears and not attempted 
to hide the fact from Eira. 

* Qne’s sister’s love affairs are best left 
alone,” was the resolution she at last arrived 
at. All the same, she was restless and 
uneasy ; it was almost unbearable to think 
of Horace Littlewood at that very moment 
“cooped up with papa—thinking, perhaps, 
that Betty is keeping out of his way on pur- 
pose, for he must have meant us to know 
that he was coming, and I feel almost sure 
there is some understanding between him 
and Frances about it. And a really nice 
man, so at least I have always read in novels, 
is so easily discouraged.” 

At last she could stand it no longer. She 
got up from the old stone, where for the last 
few minutes she had been sitting in silence 
beside her sister. 

“ Betty,” she said, “I am going home. 
Won’t you come too? I don’t want to stay 
here thinking about dead and gone people, 
as youdo. Jam too interested in the living,” 
though the moment she had blurted out the 
words she regretted them again. 

Betty looked up. 

‘“‘ There is no hurry,” she said, “ but you 
need not stay. I will come soon—and—oh, 
there is Mr. Ferraby,” and she rose from 
her seat and went towards the old vicar 
emerging from his own garden by the little 
gate between it and the churchyard, while 
Eira, in a fever of irritation and impatience, 
made her way home again. Nor was her 
mood any calmer by the time she had 
reached her own door, for she had stopped 
a moment at the gate leading into the Laurel 
Walk, with a sudden instinct that here might 
be something to be seen. Nor was she mis- 
taken. Half way down the path she descried 
a figure—a familiar figure—that of Horace 
Littlewood, wending his way, and that—or 
so it seemed to her—with a dejected air, 
towards the house. He was too far off for 
her to have accosted him, nor would she 
have known what to give as an excuse for so 
doing. 


“It is too bad of Betty,” she said to her- 
self, “‘ playing with a man’s feelings in this 
way. Ido believe she has managed it on 
purpose, and Frances seems to be aiding 
and abetting her. I daresay we shall hear 
that he has gone back to London to-night, 
and is off to India in disgust.” 

There was no one to be seen when she 
got to the cottage. It was still fullyan hour 
till luncheon time. Eira went up to her 
room and occupied herself resolutely with 
certain ‘tidyings-up,” which she reserved 
as a species of tonic when feeling herself 
unusually discomposed. And as she pos- 
sessed one of those healthy natures which 
have the power of throwing themselves 
heartily into whatever is the occupation of 
the moment, the time passed more quickly 
than she realised. 

It was within a few minutes, a very few 
minutes, of the luncheon hour, when the 
door opened softly and some one came in. 

“Who is there?” said Eira, without 
looking round. “Is it you, Frances? The 
luncheon bell hasn’t sounded yet, I’m sure.’ 

“It isn’t Frances,” was the reply, in a 
voice which she knew to be Betty’s, though 
with something—what was it?—in it which 
had never been there before, and turning 
round quickly, with a curious thrill of eager 
anticipation in her warm, sisterly little heart, 
she faced the new-comer. 

Yes, Betty it was, but what a Betty! 
Whence had come this wonderful glow, 
almost radiance, which seemed to transfigure 
and illumine her whole personality. Were 
there tears trembling on her eye-lashes? It 
may have been so, or it may have been the 
reflection of the new light within the dark 
eyes themselves. 

“ Eira,” she exclaimed tremulously, “ dear 
little Eira. I know you thought me horrible 
this morning, but I didn’t mean it really. I 
was only—frightened to—to let myself believe 
about it. I had no certain reason, you see, 
and I thought it might be just a mistake of 
dear Francie’s. Please forgive me, 1 thought 
I must tell you first—even before her, for we 
have been almost like one, haven’t we? And 
—oh! Iam so happy now!” 

She threw her arms round her sister ; for 
a moment or two neither spoke. Then Eira 
looked up. 

“ Betty, dear,” she whispered, “have you 
seen him then ; did you meet him?” 


























** Seated calmly on a very ancient moss-covered tombstone ” 


“Yes,” was the reply, while Betty’s face 
grew rosy all over. ‘“ He was waiting for 
me, watching for me to pass back home. He 
had found out somehow—perhaps he met 
Frances—where I was, and we strolled up 
and down the Laurel Walk. Iam rather 
glad it was there—aren’t you? Perhaps 
somehow poor old great-grandaunt, whose 
namesake I am, will know it and be glad. 
He is coming this afternoon to see you all, 
and—” with an irrepressible smile—* to 
speak to papa.” 

The smile of amusement developed into a 
laugh of mingled delight and mischief in 
Eira’s case, 

“To speak to papa,” she repeated, ‘‘ how 
lovely! He is perfectly satisfied that Horace 
came down on purpose to consult him about 
the new gamekeeper’s cottage, or something 
of that sort, that Ryder Morion is settling 
about. What wil/ papa say? He will never 
be able to believe that one of us could be 
more interesting to talk to under any circum- 
stances than he himself. Oh, it will be fun! ” 


But a tiny shadow had crept over Betty’s 
face. 

“You don’t think papa will be angry, do 
you, Eira?” she said, “or set himself in any 
way against it? Of course it won’t be all 
perfection, nothing ever is—we shall have to 
go to India, I’m afraid.” 

“I don’t see why,” said Eira, “ when the 
Littlewoods are so rich. But even if you 
have to, think what hundreds do so! Papa 
couldn’t be so unreasonable. And you may 
trust Horace to have thought everything well 
out.” 

“Oh dear, yes,” said Betty, all the bright- 
ness returning. “ He is only too anxious, 
too careful for me. No, I must not spoil it 
by being afraid about papa.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
PROVERBS AND PARENTS 
THE luncheon bell rang at that moment. 
Eira, on the tiptoe of expectation, took ner 
place quietly at table, and no one would 
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have suspected the spirit of mischief which 
was largely mingled with her happy excite- 
ment. She spoke little, and only in her 
dancing eyes could anything unusual have 
been discerned. 

Betty, on the contrary, was more talkative 
than her wont, and now and then Frances 
glanced at her in some perplexity, for Eira’s 
suspicion that a hint as to Betty’s probable 
whereabouts that morning had been given 
by the elder sister to Horace, when she met 
him for an instant, was well founded. 

Had they come across each other? 
Frances asked herself. She could scarcely 
think so, and yet Betty was not quite like 
herself. 

“Surely she would have told me first,” 
thought Frances, though as quickly as the 
thought came she put it from her as savour- 
ing of self-seeking. Why should she expect 
it? Betty had no idea on what foundation 
was built the fabric of her own happiness, 
and nothing was more earnestly desired by 
Frances than that her 
sister should never in 
the very slightest de- 
gree suspect the real 
state of the case. 

Shewas recalled from 
her own abstraction by 
her father’s voice, re- 
plying to an inquiry 
from her mother as to 
whether Mr. Littlewood 
had made his appear- 
ance. 

“ Oh dear, yes,” was 
the reply. ‘* We’ve had 
a long talk this morn- 
ing. I was, of course, 
able to give him the 
information he wanted. 
But he is coming again 
this afternoon.’ 

“Oh, indeed,” said 
Lady Emma, with more 
interest ; “then I hope 
we may see something 
of him.” 

“T doubt it,” Mr. 
Morion replied. “ His 
time is limited, and we 
have a good deal to go 
over yet. Really,” with 


a little self-conscious 
XXVII-—s3 


smile, “ if I don’t take care I shall be getting 
myself into the position of doing agent’s 
work for no pay,” and he leant back in his 
chair complacently. 

“ T am sure Mr. Ryder Morion should be 
very much obliged to you,” said Lady Emma, 
“and, indeed, to Mr. Littlewood too. It 
isn’t every young man, with plenty of affairs 
of his own no doubt, who would give himself 
so much trouble for a friend.” 

“Humph, he is an intelligent young 
fellow,” said Mr. Morion; “seems glad to 
gain experience. I don’t know what his 
prospects are, but he may have property of 
his own some day though a younger son. 
The mother is wealthy. I have promised 
to look up some things for him this after- 
noon, so see that tea is brought into my 
study.” 

“Won’t it do in the drawing-room?” 
said Eira, who could keep silence no 
longer. ‘ Mr. Littlewood surely won’t leave 
without seeing us at all! We should like 





* Eira went up to her room and occupied herself resolutely with 
certain tidyings up ” 
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to know how Madeleine is, and all sorts of 
‘things.” 

“ Nonsense,” said her father. ‘ He has 
come down for other purposes than idle 
chatter with you girls. If his sister sends 
any message I can give it you.” 

He rose from the table as he spoke, Eira 
receiving her snub with the keenest sense of 
enjoyment. 

“You don’t mind asking him to give our 
love to Madeleine, all the same, do you, 
papa?” she said meekly. 

“ T will do so if I remember,” Mr. Morion 
replied as he left the room, followed as usual 
by his wife. 

“ Francie,” said Betty in a low voice, for 
Eira had had the discretion to leave her 
sisters alone together. ‘ Francie, come out 
into the garden with me for a moment or 
two, I want to speak to you,” and Frances 
understood. 

Tea was served in Mr. Morion’s room as 
he had ordergd. But a long time passed 
after the ladies had finished theirs in the 
drawing-room, without any sign of the 
visitor's departure. At last even Lady 
Emma began to fidget. 

“T am afraid poor papa will be quite 
tired out,” she said. ‘1 wish I had insisted 
on their coming in here to tea. Frances, 
Eira—no, it would scarcely do to send one 
of you—I think I must go myself. It is 
really inconsiderate of the young man.” 

She was preparing to do as she said, 
when the door opened, and the two men 
came in. Horace, slightly flushed, eager 
and a little embarrassed as he made his way 
up to Lady Emma, and shook hands with 
her heartily. But she scarcely noticed him, 
so struck and startled was she by Mr. 
Morion’s almost indescribably strange, half- 
dazed manner and expression. He seemed 
like a man walking in a dream. 

“My dear!” exclaimed his wife, “I 
am quite sure you are dreadfully tired. 
Mr. Littlewood will excuse you I have no 
doubt if you go and lie down till dinner- 
time.” 

Mr. Morion started. 

“Tired! 1? Oh, no,” he said, “ nothing 
of the kind! Don’t be so fanciful, Emma.” 

“ And I mustn’t stay,” said Horace, “ not 
for more than a few minutes at most. There 
are letters I must write for the night mail. 
I’m afraid I have tired you, Mr. Morion,” 


and indeed the poor man did look, for once, 
in danger of a thorough collapse. 

Lady Emma glanced at him again with 
increasing anxiety, while Horace, looking and 
feeling very guilty, still stood irresolutely, 
making no attempt to sit down. 

Frances came to the rescue as usual. 
Doing so, indeed, seemed to be her mission 
in life. She turned to Horace with a smile. 

“Supposing we go out into the garden 
for a minute or two,” she said, “or at least 
we can go as far as the gate with you, Mr. 
Littlewood, and leave papa to rest. We 
want to hear about Madeleine, too.” 

Lady Emma looked relieved. 

‘“‘ Frances really has a good deal of tact,” 
she thought, “ but it is very stupid of Mr. 
Littlewood to have tired George so, by 
staying so long.” 

Once outside the house Horace turned 
eagerly to Frances. 

“‘T hadn’t the least idea,” he began, “ that 
your father was really sonervous. I’m afraid 
I must have been far too abrupt.” 

He glanced round for Betty as he spoke. 
She had moved towards him, her face full of 
anxiety. 

‘ But it is all right, surely?” she whispered. 
“ Papa wasn’t angry, was he? ” 

‘“‘T don’t think so,” answered Horace, 
“he only seemed extremely surprised. What 
do you think, Miss Morion?” turning to 
Frances. ‘You don’t anticipate any real 
difficulty, I trust? ” 

“No,” said Frances, with a smile. “I 
think it will be all right. But we must have 
a little time to get used to the idea. I sup- 
pose fathers always feel a certain shock when 
they have to face the thought of parting with 
a daughter.” 

Her words dispelled the slight misgiving, 
and Horace’s spirits rose again, and so, as a 
matter of course, did Betty’s. Eira’s were 
already bubbling over, and soon, very soon, 
the merriest of laughter might have been 
heard through the open windows of the 
drawing-room, had Lady Emma and her 
husband not been too preoccupied to 
notice it. 

To say that the mother was less astonished 
than had been Betty’s father would still 
leave a wide margin for surprise on her part. 
For Mr. Morion’s state of mind far exceeded 
that of even extreme astonishment. He was 
amazed, unable even now to take in as a 
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fact that Betty, insignifi- 
cant little Betty, as he 
had been rather in the 
habit of considering her, 
could have become a 
person of sufficient con- 
sequence to have at- 
tracted the notice, nay, 
more than notice, the 
admiration, of an intel- 
ligent man, whom he 
had honoured with his 
own friendly regard, and 
he blurted out the news 
with an abruptness and 
almost incoherence 
enough to have startled 
any one less calm and in 
some ways phlegmatic 
than his wife. 

“ Mr. Littlewood,” she 
repeated, “ Mr. Little- 
wood has proposed for 
Betty. Betty! you are 
sure it is she—not, not 
Fr ?” Here some 
unexplained _ instinct 
made her stop short. 

“ Betty, of course it is 
Betty,” was the reply. 
“ Though I confess I am 
not a little astonished. 
A child — an undeve- 
loped child—and he, a 
man of the world and 
of very fair average in- 
tellect. What is he think-ing of ?” 

“You didn’t speak in that way to him, I 
hope,” said Lady Emma. “It seems to me 
natural enough—he has fallen in love with 
her—and to my mind has shown his good 
taste in doing so. She is not a showy girl, 
I allow, but eminently refined and sweet- 
looking. And you forget that she is twenty- 
four. A very suitable age. And except 
that she has no money, I, her mother, con- 
sider her a prize worth winning.” 

‘“¢ Ah, well,” said Mr. Morion, in a more 
conciliatory tone, for the rarity of the 
occasions on which his wife ‘ spoke out ” to 
him made them the more impressive. ‘ Ah, 
well, I was taken aback, I suppose. You 
forget the wretched state of my nerves, 
and—my being utterly unprepared for any- 
thing of the kind. But you needn’t be 











*** We strolled up and down the Laurel Walk’” 


uneasy. I shall doubtless get over it in a 
day or two.” 

For once the mother in Lady Emma 
asserted itself more strongly than the wife. 

“T have no doubt you will,” she said, 
with a touch of irony which, even if her 
husband had perceived, he could not have 
believed in. “But I am, if not uneasy, at 
least anxious to learn more. Naturally so— 
for Betty’s sake. Is all satisfactory? His 
position and prospects? And his mother’s 
approval ? ” 

At this Mr. Morion began to feel and look 
rather small. 

‘| really can scarcely say,” he replied. 
‘‘He said a good deal—something about 
India in the first place.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Lady Emma, “he may 
have to go out for a few months, perhaps, 
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before he can arrange things for settling 
down.” 

“ And as to his mother’s approval,” con- 
tinued Mr. Morion, not sorry to turn the 
tables, “I scarcely understand you? How 
could there be any possible question of her 
disapproval? One of my daughters? And 
a Morion? Where were the Littlewoods I 
should like to know in the days when the 
Morions owned half a county and more in 
these parts? Besides, it is not the first 
alliance between the two houses.” 

“ True,” said Lady Emma dryly. “But 
not only was Conrad Littlewood the elder 
son practically free to please himself—but 
his Miss Morion, as is often the case with 
the choice of a rich man, had a large private 
fortune of her own.” 

To this Mr. Morion found no reply. He 
was not going to allow that there could be 
any possible question as to one of his 
daughter’s elligibility. 

And if Lady Emma’s misgivings were 
not dispersed, there was too much latent 
womanly sympathy about her for her to 
express them so as to cloud the sunshine of 
Betty’s first happiness. The sight of her 
radiant face, half an hour or so later when 
Horace had at last torn himself away, and 
she crept into the drawing-room, her sisters 
having had the discretion to betake them- 
selves to their own quarters, appealed to the 
deepest of her maternal feelings. 

“‘My darling child,” she said. ‘Iam so 
happy for you, and I think I have good 
reason to be so. I feel sure we may trust 
him.” 

“ Dearest mamma,” was all Betty’s reply. 

Later in the evening she confided to 
Frances that it all seemed foo happy. 

“In story-books,” she said, “and it is 
only from them that I know about anything 
like this, things never go so well, there are 
always lots of troubles, and uncertainties, 
and difficulties.” 

“ But there is no rule without exception, 
you know,” said Frances, smiling at the 
sweet little face. ‘ Let us hope that your 
case is in this way to prove the rule.” 

In her own heart nevertheless, Frances 
was by no means free from misgiving, though 
in these first happy days she would not for 
worlds have suggested anything to mar the 
fresh brightness. 

And they were happy days, even to Frances 
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herself. There came to her almost at once 
the reward of her self-effacement, aided no 
doubt by her resolutely refraining as yet from 
dwelling on the mortification which at first 
had seemed to her so well-nigh unendurably 
bitter. 

Horace had but a short time to spare, 
two or three days at most, and then came 
the good-bye, not a very melancholy one, 
as he was only rejoining as yet the depdt of 
his regiment. He was to pass through 
London on his way thither, for Frances, the 
only one whom he thought it well to consult 
on the point, agreed with him that it was 
better that his news should be communi- 
cated to his mother by word of mouth than 
by letter. Mr. Morion entered into no prac- 
tical details, the state of his own nerves 
occupying him sufficiently for the present 
—a circumstance which, considering his own 
uncertainty as to his plans, Horace could 
scarcely regret. 

“T am very sanguine about it all,” he 
said to Frances the evening before he left. 
* There is no doubt as to my mother’s great 
liking for Betty.” 

Frances smiled. 

“ Yes,” she said demurely, “ she likes her 
much the best of us, I know; itis not Betty 
personally that she will object to, of course.” 

“ As soon as I get on to definite ground 
with her,” Horace continued, “I will try to 
come down here again, and go into things 
with your father, who will have got accus- 
tomed to the idea by then, I hope. You 
don’t think I have any reason to feel uneasy 
on that score, do you? Mr. Morion has 
not even spoken against India, so far.” 

Frances hesitated in her reply. 

“T don’t think he has taken in the pos- 
sibility of Betty’s going to India,” she said. 
“Indeed, I don’t think his mind has gone 
into any details, though I fancy both he and 
mamma have some vague idea that you may 
have to go out for a time in the first place.” 

Horace’s face fell. 

“That would never do,” he exclaimed. 
“IT should not have a moment’s peace of mind 
if I went back there alone. And I don’t 
see that that need be anticipated. Heaven 
knows I don’t want to take her out there, 
but plenty of girls, even delicate girls, do go 
and are none the worse for it, for a short 
time, and my mother would not like me to 
be so far away indefinitely. It might be the 
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best thing—to bring her to her senses,” 
he was going to have added, but the expres- 
sion jarred on him. “TI cannot think that 
your father would really object to it.” 

“Not on ordinary grounds,” Frances 
replied. “ But—papa is peculiar. If he 
thought that Mrs. Littlewood opposed your 
marriage on any grounds, he, on his side, 
would not give in in the least. On the 
contrary, he would sek for all sorts of objec- 
tions. He would be too indignant at the 
idea of a child of his being unwelcome to 
any family to be even reasonable.” 

Horace sighed. 

“ Well,” he said, “ we must hope for the 
best, and thank you very much, Frances, for 
putting things so clearly. I know my 
ground better now. If,” he went on— 
“forgive me if you don’t like the suggestion 
— if Ryder Morion had been a nearer relatiun 
of yours, oron more intimate terms, Ae might 
have seemed the natural person to influence 
my mother should need arise.” 

“Yes,” said Frances, thoughtfully, “ but, 
you see, he is not in that position towards 
us, and it would have had to be done very, 
very carefully, so that my father should never 
have suspected any intervention on his part. 
There is still the old sore, though I am very 
glad that we now know him better.” 

The next few days were passed in keener 
anxiety on Frances’s part than on Betty’s. 
Nor, if she had been gifted with clairvoyant 
powers, would her misgivings have been 
decreased, but very much the reverse, by 
a conversation which took place between the 
Littlewoods, mother and son, the day follow- 
ing that of the latter’s arrival in London. 

Mrs. Littlewood’s tone and manner at the 
opening of this /éte-d-téte were strangely dis- 
concerting, and the cause of this ever 
remained a mystery to Horace, completely 
unsuspicious as he was of his mother’s fears 
lying in the direction of Frances instead of 
Betty. And as the conversation proceeded, 
and light broke in upon her, he naturally 
attributed the unmistakable softening of her 
tone to his own good management, and his 
hopes rose accordingly; only, however, to 
be dashed to the ground again, for while 
Mrs. Littlewood’s relief was great at the sub- 
stitution of the one sister for the other— 
towards whom she had allowed herself to 
indulge in really unjustifiable prejudice— 
this happy effect was greatly marred by her 
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personal feeling of annoyance that she her- 
self should have been so mistaken. Her 
pride rose in arms, for she would not allow, 
even to herself, that she was actuated by 
anything but purely disinterested regard for 
Horace’s welfare. 

And her ultimatum, when she delivered 
it, was in accordance with this position. 

“« My dear Horace,” she said, “ the whole 
thing could scarcely be more unfortunate. 
She is a dear, sweet child, I own, but about 
as little fitted to be your wife as Conrad’s 
six-year old Lilian. So delicate, too. You 
could never dream of taking her out to 
India.” 

A pang of cruel disappointment shot 
through the young man’s heart at these 
words. 

“ have certainly not the slightest wish to 
do so,” he replied, “ though she is not as 
delicate as she looks. I agree with you, 
however, as to the inadvisability of such a 
step. That, indeed, is my reason for putting 
it all before you in this way.” 

Mrs. Littlewood raised her eyebrows. 

“But what is the alternative?” she said. 
“If you exchange, you lose all your steps, 
as you have constantly impressed upon me, 
not to speak of the diminished pay in 
England. Of course the only thing to be 
done is for you to go out alone again till you 
get your troop. And in every way this is 
the wisest course. It gives time for con- 
sideration of the whole affair. I need not 
remind you of the old proverb, ‘ marry in 
haste ’—-—” 

‘But mother,” said poor Horace, almost 
stunned by her words. “ You have over 
and over again begged me to retire alto- 
gether, and—and promised to make my 
doing so possible, though you know I would 
never have led an idle life at home or any- 
where.” 

‘© have never promised, nor dreamt of 
promising, material help towards your making 
an undesirable marriage,” was the cold reply. 
“If you can get employment in England 
which would justify you in marrying a penni- 
less, inexperienced, fragile girl like Betty 
Morion, do so. There shall be no scandal 
about it in the family, but I entirely wash 
my hands of any and all responsibility in the 
matter.” 

There was no more to be said. Half 
broken-hearted, for Frances’s warnings as to 
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the probable effect on her father of such 
opposition naturally came to add their force 
to his distress, Horace left his mother, and 
spent the rest of the morning in writing a 
very long letter to Frances explaining the 
whole state of the case, and by the same 
post, a much more carefully worded one to 
his father-in-law elect, setting forth the 
advantages to his future of his not leaving 
the service at present, and expressing his 
hopes that as the regiment was at a healthy 
station, the marriage might take place within 
the next few months, so that Betty might 


accompany him on his return to India. He 
did not name his mother. 

Frances’ heart sank when her father sum- 
moned her into his study the morning of the 
receipt of these letters. 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” he 
demanded. ‘Littlewood says you under- 
stand his position? Not very complimentary 
to Betty—baby though she is. Does he 
think I am going to allow a daughter of 
mine to marry into a marching regiment and 
go to the ends of the earth? What is his 
mother thinking of?” 
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A CHAT WITH CANON BARNETT 


By LEONARD W. LILLINGSTON 


OMMERCIAL STREET, White- 
chapel, is one of the most dis- 
agreeable and depressing thorough- 

fares in an unlovely neighbourhood. 

The Toynbee colonists, when looking for a 
site, seem to have set themselves the task of 
selecting the most unpleasant street they 
knew. ‘They succeeded very well. 

Certainly this makes a visit to Toynbee 
Hall all the more piquant. Having passed 
the church of St. Jude, of which the Warden 
was for many years the Vicar, you step 
through a narrow gateway, past the porter’s 
lodge, into the quadrangle. The roar of the 
traffic outside subsides into a murmur ; there 
is an air of cloistered quiet, of academic 
seclusion—in short, it is a university settle- 
ment in the East End of London. 

Arnold Toynbee, to whom it stands in 
memorial, was an Oxford tutor, who, like 
many others, found himself one day face to 
face with the appalling social problem—that 
whilst the rich daily grow richer, the poor 
grow poorer. He was one of the Oxford 
men who, between 1867 and 1874, went to 
live in the East End, determined to see 
matters for themselves, and not to trust to 
hearsay or books. He threw himself with 
feverish activity into the work of ameliora- 
tion. He was always an enthusiast. When 
Ruskin was teaching the dignity of Jil at 


Oxford, and as a practical example per- 
suaded his students to go road-repairing at 
Hinksey village, Toynbee’s zeal, it is said, 
so commended itself to the “ Master” that 
he raised him to the dizzy height of foreman 
of the gang! ‘Toynbee wore himself out, 
lecturing, speaking, and writing, at the early 
age of thirty-one. 

Toynbee Hall is ia some sense the expres- 
sion of Arnold Toynbee’s views and senti- 
ments. Its aim is education and sympathy, 
a levelling up, not a levelling down. It is 
the outcome not of one man’s life or work, 
but of a movement towards a more thorough 
understanding and a keener sympathy between 
the classes. There is evidence that its ideals 
have met with wide acceptance and support 
in thirteen years’ prosperous existence. 

Canon Barnett, then the Rev. S. A. Bar- 
nett of St. Jude’s, was the practical man who 
came forward when all sorts of vague reme- 
dies were afloat, to offer advice out of the 
rich store of his experience as an East End 
clergyman. In 1883, on the invitation of 
some members of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
he read a paper on the subject. “ Scientific 
charity,” he said, ‘‘ or the system which aims 
at creating respectability by methods of relief, 
had come to judgment and been found waat 
ing. Societies which helped the poor by 
gifts made paupers ; churches which would 
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have saved them by preaching made hypo- 
crites ; and the outcome of scientific charity 
was the working man too thrifty to pet his 
children and too respectable to be happy. . . 
The poor needed more food: they also 
needed the knowledge, the character, and 
the happiness which are the gifts of God to 
this age.” His remedy was the university 
settlement, the leader to be a man who 
had taken a degree, who was qualified to 
teach, and endowed with the enthusiasm of 
humanity. Some friendly criticism has been 
directed at the stress thus laid upon mere 
academic distinction, but the reply is always 
valid that a “ university” settlement was in 
view, and that the advantage of setting up the 
limitation outweighed the disadvantage. I 
cannot do better than give the rest of the 
programme as Canon Barnett put it. 

“‘ It was to be,” he said, “ common ground 
for all classes. In the lecture-room the 
knowledge, gained at the highest sources, 
would night after night be freely given. In 
the conversation-rooms the students would 
exchange ideas and form friendships. At the 
weekly receptions of ‘all sorts and condi- 
tions of men’ the residents would mingle 
freely in the crowd. The one uniting bond 
would be the common purpose, ‘ not with- 
out action to die fruitless,’ but to do some- 
thing to improve the condition of the people. 
Accommodation would be provided so that 
the men from Oxford or Cambridge could 
spend their vacations there, whilst those fol- 
lowing some daily pursuit could take up 
their residence there.” 

Toynbee Hall was opened in 1884, with 
lecture-hall, library, guest and _ reception 
rooms. ‘There were thirteen resident gra- 
duates, either of Oxford or Cambridge ; there 
are now fifteen. 

I asked the Canon to indicate the general 
scope of the work. 

“ Organising, lecturing, teaching—helping 
in any and every way that is possible,” he 
replied. “We have no fixed policy, no 
elaborate and embarrassing code to set a 
limit to our efforts. Our end is the common 
good. Some find that they serve it best in 
the classroom, others as visitors for the 
Charity Organisation Society, some as school- 
managers, others on club committees. We 
are represented at present on the County 
Council, the Vestry, and the Asylums Board. 
Just to show our responsibilities ; one man 
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we had with us was conducting a class in 
popular ethics, another in English literature, 
a class of working men in political economy, 
and a Sunday Bible-class, and was also 
secretary to a ward sanitary committee, a 
School Board manager, and a member of 
the Board of Guardians. Yet the amount 
of the work we have to leave undone is 
enormous. There are in East London 
people living almost as animals, whom the 
friendship of the more educated might startle 
into humanity: men and boys, who, in 
classes, in games, and in night schools, 
might be drawn to other conceptions of life. 
There are in West London thousands who, 
without giving up their work or their careers, 
could supply the want. Toynbee Hall exists 
to bring into contact the ‘haves’ and the 
‘have nots.’ The gain will be mutual, but 
at present the ‘have nots’ stand and wait, 
while the ‘haves’ keep at a distance.” 

“ The residents, do they as a rule remain 
long with you ?” 

** We have had men with us eleven years, 
others less than a year. It depends, you 
see, upon sO many circumstances. A man 
may have to leave London to take up duties 
in the provinces, or he may be a barrister, 
a civil servant, or a teacher of some kind 
carrying on his work in London and making 
Toynbee Hall his home.” 

“ They live at their own charges ?” 

“At their own charges. The rents aver- 
age £1 per week, board and attendance 
about twenty-five shillings.” 

‘““How many men have passed through 
Toynbee Hall?” 

“ About seventy. You must not forget 
that there are about a hundred ‘ associates,’ 
who, though living elsewhere, co-operate 
with us in the work. Our guest rooms are 
also open to friends and helpers in sympathy 
with us, and who stay sometimes for only a 
few days, sometimes for weeks.” 

“What of the purely educational aspect 
of the Hall?” I asked. 

“We are now in our thirteenth educa- 
tional year. It has been said that Toynbee 
Hall has, by accident, become a centre of 
education, but the fact is, that having been 
concerned to raise the standard of living, we 
have been driven to develop educational 
schemes. We found that, without more 
knowledge, power was likely to be a useless 
weapon, and money only a means of degra- 
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dation ; that without more education local 
government would hardly be for the local 
good.” 

“The connection between university ex- 
tension and Toynbee Hall is a close one, is 
it not ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, the Whitechapel centre was founded 
in 1877. In 1881 it was removed from the 
London Hospital to St. Jude’s Schools, and 
in 1885 it graduated in the natural course 
of things to Toynbee Hall. We place the 
university extension lectures first in the 
educational agencies which are grouped round 
Toynbee, though they existed before the 
Hall was built. Then come the classes and 
parties which have grown out of these lec- 
tures, next the literary, scientific, and other 
clubs; and last, though not least, the 
students’ residences.” 

I asked the Canon if he would tell me 
something about the constitution and govern- 
ment of these residences. 
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“Well,” he said, “they area provision for 
men employed during the day, who desire 
to give some part of their leisure to study. 
We have at present forty residents in Wad- 
ham and Balliol Houses. They are to some 
extent able to lead a collegiate life. Each 
student has his own room, and each house 
acommon room. The household arrange- 
ments are largely under the control of a 
committee of the residents themselves. The 
rent of a furnished room, including attend- 
ance and the use of the common room, is 
7s. to 7s. 6d. per week. The total inclusive 
cost of board, lodging, washing, &c., exclu- 
sive of mid-day meals, need not exceed 15s. 
a week. The rent is paid weekly; each 
student has a latch-key. To what class do 
the students belong? Tothe middle classes 
—schoolmasters, clerks, artisans, civil ser- 
vants, and medical students. Every resident 
is expected to take up a definite course of 
study, for the degree of B.A. or B.Sc. London, 
or for the certificate examinations 
in connection with the university 
extension lectures. Or he must 
study for an examination in con- 
nection with his profession, as in 
the Post Office, the Customs, &c. 
We have a resident tutor in Toyn- 
bee Hall, who provides that the 
students shall get any help they 
require in their work.” 

“Do the residents in these 
houses help in the general work 
of the Hall?” 

“Certainly they do; those 
students who are under no pres- 
sure of work for examination give 
much of their leisure to the pro- 
motion of education and recrea- 
tion among the East London 
lads. Wadham House and Balliol 
House have organised two suc- 
cessful Old Boys Clubs for lads 
leaving school in the Limehouse 
and Stepney districts. To those 
unable to go far afield, outdoor 
and indoor entertainments to 
their neighbours, chiefly the chil- 
dren, give scope and interest.” 

“And now as to the general 
educational work,” I said. 

“We have as many as 1500 
students at our classes through- 
out the winter; rather less in 
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the summer. Chemistry, biology, 





citizenship, hygiene, carving, 
dressmaking, reading, recitation, 
geography, history, shorthand, 
French, class-singing, musical 
dnil, swimming, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, French and Ger- 
man literature, practical physi- 
ology, economics, ethics, geology, 
and botany—those are a few of 
our subjects, and will give you 
some idea of what we are doing. 
Then there are the clubs besides 
—the Students’ Union, the Adam 
Smith Club, the Toynbee Anti- 
quarian Society, the Shakespeare 
Society, the Elizabethan Society, 
the Library Readers’ Union, the 
Travellers’ Club, the Economic 
Club, the Philosophical Society, 
the Leonardo Sketching Club, 
and the Orchestral Club. Our 
courses are freely attended by 
women as well as men ; we havea 
special series of afternoon classes 
for girls, where they have every 
opportunity of learning how to 
become good housewives — if 
they have the will to. On the 
physical side, there are football 
and swimming clubs.” 

“Do you send out any lec- 
turers?” 

“Yes, we have extension lec- 
tures at Limehouse and Poplar, 
and at the Isle of Dogs, Mill- 
wall. Then we provide lectures on subjects 
of permanent interest for working men’s 
clubs in the district. Our popular lectures 
in the Hall are probably best known to the 
public. During 1896-7 we had amongst 
our lecturers men like Sir Alfred C. Lyall, 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, Leslie Stephen, W. H. 
Preece, Frederick Harrison, Professor Dicey, 
Professor Victor Horsley, Professor Flinders 
Petrie, Sir W. Martin Conway, and many 
others equally distinguished. We had a 
course of ‘Sunday Mornings with the Poets’ 
—a poet for each morning, whilst our Sunday 
evenings were spent ‘ At the Capitals of the 
World.’” 

“ Have I not heard of smoking debates 
in connection with Toynbee Hall?” 

“Yes, that is one of our special features, 
every Thursday night from October to May. 
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ENTRANCE TO TOYNBEE HALL, AND ST. JUDE'S CHURCH 


We get a strong speaker to open—a member 
of Parliament or some well-known public 
man—and in the debate which follows, any 
one may take part. The late George Smith 
of Coalville once opened a debate on 
‘Gypsies and Tramps.’ He was succeeded 
by an itinerant Cheap Jack, who spoke, as 
you can believe, with a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, and who in his turn was 
followed by a tramp.” 

“ What about the cost of your educational 
scheme ? ” 

“We want about #1000 per annum— 
£250 of this is made up by the students ; 
4750 has to come from outside.” 

Canon Barnett has a profound belief in 
the influence of art, and was an active, if 
not the chief, promoter of the Easter Picture 
Exhibition now firmly established as an 
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THE STUDENTS’ ROOM, TOYNBEE HALL 


annual institution in Whitechapel. A church- 
man of the most liberal type, he advocates 
the use of art even in the churches. Speak- 
ing of a fine drawing of Christ blessing the 
children, which was hung in St. Jude’s dur- 
ing his incumbency, he wrote ‘“ It persuades 
silently ; other such 
loans would be wel- 
come.” The gallery 
was open last year 
to 50,000 visitors, 
from April 14 to 
May 2. Mr. Watts 
was represented by 
no less than eighty- 
seven canvases. 
“We are,” he 
said, “as you may 
have heard, some 
day to have a per- 
manent gallery in 
the East. Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards has 
generously offered 
to defray the cost 
of erecting a suit- 
able building next 
to the Free Library 
in High Street, 
Whitechapel. It is 
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anticipated that in 
1899 everything will 
be ready for the re- 
ception of the pic- 
tures.” 

Canon Barnett 
has the most pro- 
found distaste for 
indiscriminate alms- 
giving, and for sen- 
sationalism. “ Sen- 
sational appeals,” he 
said, ‘* have done 
much to harden the 
heart of the charit- 
able ; many will not 
give till they have 
been moved by some 
tale of horror.” 

I thought some 
more particulars 
about the hospitali- 
ties of Toynbee Hall 
would be interesting, 
and I asked the 
Canon for a word or two in the matter. This 
is a point upon which both himself and Mrs. 
Barnett (his copartner in opinion, as in all 
good works) lay special stress. Mrs. Barnett, 
in a recent issue of the Toynbee Record, writes, 
with rare sympathy: “ An error, which by 
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its very superficiality should long ago have 
been discarded by the thoughtful, is that the 
rich only have to give, the poor to receive ; 
the wise to teach, the ignorant to learn ; the 
leisured to bestow pleasure, the worker to 
accept it; the good to preach, the naughty 
to listen. This is not so; each and all have 
something the other has not—something to 
impart as well as to obtain.” 

The Canon told me of parties and enter- 
tainments, till I was fain to cry, Hold, enough. 








of course distinct from the private parties 
given to East-end friends by residents or 
associates,” 

The cadet corps is another feature of 
Toynbee life. It was the first to be started 
in London, and owes its existence to one of 
the first residents. The uniform, the rifles, 
and the summer camping out, have a great 
attraction for Whitechapel lads, many of 
whom now, instead of aimlessly loafing in the 
streets, learn the spirit of discipline, and get 
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Old students’ parties, athletic parties, parties 
to mothers, young women’s parties, teachers’ 
parties, farewell parties, neighbours’ parties, 
boys’ parties, temperance parties, ambulance 
brigade parties, Jewish girls’ parties, com- 
munal league parties, Shakspeare commemo- 
ration parties, and trade union parties. One 
would think the bill would be a heavy one, 
and I accordingly asked the cost of all this 
entertaining. 

“ About threepence a head,” he said, 
“for the tea, coffee, cake, and bread and 
butter—the spirit of good fellowship costs 
nothing. These public entertainments are 


some taste of the manly virtues of restraint 
and obedience. 

“ Toynbee Hall has been the forerunner 
of many other university settlements, with a 
similar end,” I said. 

“Yes, that is so; the Oxford House 
settlement at Bethnal Green was established 
in 1888, and Mansfield House, a Congrega- 
tional institution followed, whilst there is 
also a Wesleyan settlement in Bermondsey. 
We are purely undenominational here at 
Toynbee—men and women of any Church 
or creed are welcome. A colony, more or 
less on the lines of Toynbee Hall, has been 
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Mazzini together. 
From that grew the 
desire to visit Italy, 
if only to see the 
grave of the patriot 
who stirred the world 
to such high purpose 
and noble deeds. 
The idea was to join 
one of Cook’s Easter 
excursions, till the in- 
spiration flashed in 
upon one of them, 
Why not dispense 
with the middleman 
altogether? Other 
students were asked 
to join, and with the 
confidence begot of 
numbers, they ap- 
proached the railway 
(H. ¥. Godbold & Co., photographers, Hastings) companies and the 
hotels. The trip took 
a wider area, and 
eighty set out to- 
gether for Florence. 
established in New York, and M. Max They spent ten days there, a day in Antwerp, 
Lazard, one of our associates, is trying to and another at Lucerne, visiting also Milan, 
start one in the east end of Paris. He has Pisa and Brussels. They were away nineteen 
been living for the 
last three months 
near Pere Lachaise, 
so as to get in touch 
with the district. So 
far, I do not know 
that he has any col- 
leagues in the work. 
When he has, there 
is no reason why 
he should not suc- 
ceed in establishing 
a Toynbee Hall in 
Paris.” 

I had heard that 
the Toynbee Travel- 
lers’ Club claimed to 
be “the pioneer of 
co-operative travel,” 
and naturally wanted 
to know something 
about it. 

“In 1887,” said 
Canon Barnett, 
“some of our mem- 
bers met to read THE QUADRANGLE, TOYNBEE HALL 
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COMMON ROOM, BALLIOL HOUSE 


days altogether, at a cost of about ten years’ acquaintance with it—friendship per- 
guineas a head. Toynbee Travellers’ Club haps I may say.” 

has now several hun- 
dred members, and 
a library of topo- 
graphical works.” 

“ Are there any re- 
strictions as to mem- 
bership ?” 

“Certainly, it is 
open only to those 
connected with Toyn- 
bee Hall. The con- 
stitution of the club 
also sets out that its 
object is not merely 
to promote pleasant 
trips, but education 
and mutual helpful 
ness. 

“ Your connection 
with the East End 
has been a_ long 
one?” I said. 

“T can look back 
to a_ twenty five rHE LECIURE-HALL 
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In point of fact to chronicle a tithe of the 
Canon’s labours for the good of the inhabit- 
ants would take a bulky volume. As Vicar 
of St. Jude’s, he always considered it his 
duty to care for the material needs of his 
parishioners, as well as for the spiritual. He 
was an outspoken critic of bad landlords, 
of insanitary dwellings, and of “ Petticoat 
Lane.” 

“ We can do nothing apparently,” he told 
me, “to stem the tide which sets towards 
Petticoat Lane on Sunday morning. I once 
tried a 12.30 service at St. Jude’s, but with 
little or no success.” 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


In 1890, Canon and Mrs. Barnett set out 
on a voyage round the world. Some of his 
impressions—instructive and inspiring—are 
set out by him ina volume of essays entitled, 
“The Service of God,” published last year. 
He is also the author, with Mrs. Barnett, of 
a further volume on social reform, entitled, 
“ Practicable Socialism.” As illustrating the 
remarkable sympathy of aim which exists 
between husband and wife, the preface de- 
clares that,—though each essay is signed by 
the writer,—“ in either case they represent 
our common thought, as all that has been 
done represents our common work.” 





MR. BAWLER 


By HILDA B. 


E sat just behind the Baskervilles 

in church—in St. Mary’s Church, 

West Huntingford—and he opened 

his mouth very wide and sang out 

very, very loud indeed, really tremendously 

loud. That was why the children had 
christened him “ Mr. Bawler.” 

During the service people turned to see 
who he was—turned to see whence this 
powerful voice proceeded. 

He was a tall, slight, somewhat delicate- 
looking young man, with a good expression 
and honest, kindly eyes. He sang as though 
his whole heart were in the words of the 
simple service, regardless of the inquisitive 
glances in his direction, regardless of the 
dear old rector’s short-sighted eyes peering 
down towards him during the hymn before 
the sermon. 

“Mark my words,” said Admiral Basker- 
ville, as he slowly limped down the church- 
yard walk, “mark my words now, Frances: 
if.that wretched bawling fellow is going to 
sit behind us in future [’ll stop coming to 
church.” 

And the Admiral meant what he said at 
that moment, for he was suffering rather 
badly with the gout. 

“T daresay we can easily get him moved 
into the choir, Vivian, dear,” his gentle wife 
suggested ; “ that is, of course, if he intends 
to come regularly to St. Mary’s. I am not 
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musical enough to judge, but I fancy his 
voice might be useful a 

“* Musical—useful—humbug!” grunted the 
irascible Admiral. “ As if that infernal bawl- 
ing could ever be described as music.” 

The children, walking close behind their 
parents, heard every word that was said, and 
felt sorry, for they had enjoyed the singing of 
the strange young man. 

“T hope he will always sit behind us,” 
whispered Rhoda fervently. 

« And so do I,” agreed little Daphne. 





About twelve o’clock next morning the 
Admiral’s carriage drove through the quiet 
streets of West Huntingford, and stopped at 
the door of White and Wilson’s, the principal 
drapery establishment. 

There was a somewhat unwonted stillness 
in the shop when Mrs. Baskerville, followed 
by her two little daughters, made her way 
towards one of the well-known counters, a 
stillness which admitted of the children’s 
voices being quite distinctly heard. 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Rhoda in astonished 
accents, “ there’s a new glove-man!” And: 

“ Mother!” announced little Daphne ex- 
citedly, “it’s Mr. Bawler !” 

And Mr. Bawler it surely was, gravely 
standing behind the counter; Mr. Bawler 
who respectfully placed three tall cane chairs 
for his customers’ comfort ; Mr. Bawler who 
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civilly and intelligently \ 
found two pairs of gloves V 
to fit the Admiral’s little 
daughters. 
“What a_remark- as tae ¥ 
ably nice expression Fmd % 


that young man has!” 
thought Mrs. Basker- ©, ' 
ville, and then she pro- - 
ceeded to ask him a few 
kind questions touch- 
ing his past and present 
history. 

An unconventional 
thing to do, but it was 
just like Mrs. Basker- 
ville. So she learned 
that his name _ was 
Hughie Ferguson ; that 
he was the second son 
in a large country 
family, his father being 
a respectable hard-work- 
ing farmer; that this 
was his (Mr. Bawler’s) 
first experience of busi- 
ness life, and also that 
he was very pleased 
indeed with all he knew 
for so far of West Hunt- 
ingford. 

Pleased with his work 
and his lodgings, pleased 
with the country, the 
town, and especially the church—very espe- 
cially with the organ and the singing. And 
now his most earnest wish, his most earnest 
heartfelt wish at present, was to join “ that 
lovely choir” at St. Mary’s. Did Mrs. 
Baskerville think there would be any pos- 
sible chance of such a thing happening ? 

He had always sung in the village choir at 
home, where his father and grandfathers had 
sung before him, and it had been the con- 
stant boast of the parish that they could 
make their voices carry from one end of the 
building to the other. But, of course, that 
had only been to a harmonium accompani- 
ment; it might not be so easy to sing above 
an organ. 

“] daresay they will be very glad of your 
help at St. Mary’s, too,” said Mrs. Basker- 
ville. “I will speak to Doctor Maturin 
about it, the first opportunity.” 

And so she did, a very few days afterwards, 
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‘*He sang out very, very loud indeed” 


and the dear old rector replied that he him- 
self was too unmusical to interfere in such 
matters ; but he would ask Mr. Jeffreys, the 
organist, to see about it at ence. 

“You will let him join the choir, won’t 
you, please, Mr. Jeffreys?” begged the 
Admiral’s little daughters of their kind and 
patient music-master ; “ he wants to himself 
so very badly, and he is such a nice civil 
glove-man. Do say you will, please do.” 

But Mr. Jeffreys could only promise that 
the glove-man’s voice should be tested after 
the choir practice the following Friday 
evening. 

* * * * * 


“« Sing the third verse again to me, Hughie, 
just one more time, before you take me 
home.” 

“ Surely, little lassie, I will,” was the good- 
natured response; and then the earnest, 
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strident tone of Mr. Bawler’s voice rang out 
through the quiet evening air. 

It was part of the well-known Easter hymn, 
“ Glory to God on high,” that he had been 
asked to sing 


Though we must change our place, 
Yet shall we never cease 
Praising His name ; 
To him we'll tribute bring, 
Hail Him our gracious King, 
And without ceasing sing, 
“Worthy the Lamb!” 


He was leaning, as he sang, against a tall, 
shady beech-tree, and at his feet sat a fragile 
child of seven or eight years old, poor little 
blind Alice Lewis, his landlady’s 


only 
daughter. 


“The young man smiled happily in response, as he carefully 
guided the blind child’s steps ” 
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It was the twenty-first of June, West 
Huntingford’s general holiday, and these two 
had been spending the time together happily 
in the quiet country. 

“Now I will come, Hughie,” said the 
child, breathing a sigh of deep content when 
the singing ceased, and then she stretched 
out her poor little helpless hands to be lifted 
up. 
“ That was just lovely, thank you. Oh, 
Hughie, Iam sure certain that Mr. Jefireys 
will take you into the choir. I am just as 
sure as sure can be he will.” 

The young man smiled happily in response, 
as he carefully guided the blind child’s 
steps. 

“ But we mustn’t get too greatly set on it, 
either you or I, little lassie, in case a big 

disappointment comes.” 

‘ “JT don’t think we will 

. be disappointed, Hughie,” 
whispered the child. “In 
my prayers I have been 
asking God every day 
about it lately. He will 
just tell Mr. Jeffreys to let 
you join, and it’ll be all 
right.” 

Mer little face was radiant 
as she turned it eagerly 
towards her friend. 

“Then on Friday even- 
ing I mean to stay awake 
until after the practice; 
and you will come straight 
and tell me all about it, 
Hughie? ” 

“Straight as an arrow, 
little love, if all is well.” 

“ And, Hughie, on your 
way home down the street 
if all Aas been well, will 
you whistle the tune of 
‘Glory to God on high,’ 
so that I may know before 
I see you even ?” 

“ Ay, surely, if it please 
you, Alice. Meanwhile, let 
us sing our favourite verse 
together once again, just 
now.” 

And, in strangely blended 
accents, the beautiful words 
again resounded through the 
quiet evening air : 


alae 
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MR. BAWLER 


Though we must change our place, 
Yet shall we never cease 
Praising His name. 


* * * * * 


There was considerable excitement in the 
Admiral’s pew next Sunday when Mr. Bawler 
made his appearance at the open eastern 
doorway. 

Rhoda and Daphne Baskerville almost held 
their breath in suspense as they watched his 
progress behind a group of slowly-moving 
ladies. 

Would he walk across to the choir seats, 
or turn down the middle aisle to his usual 
place? 

Why on earth didn’t those slow-coaching 
ladies walk a little faster or else let people 
pass them, one or other ? 


Now. 
Ah-h-h—what a pity! 
Sympathy and disap- ' 


pointment were strongly de- 
picted on the children’s 
faces as the young man 
turned down the middle 
aisle, and quietly took his 
usual seat behind their pew.“ 

So he hadn’t been allowed 
to join the choir after all. 
Well, it was too, foo bad. 

“ His voice is altogether 
unsuitable, I am sorry to say 
—too rough and untrained 
—and his ear is decidedly 
defective, Mr. Jeffreys tells 
me.” 

So spake the dear old 
rector a few days later, when 
questioned by Mrs. Basker- 
ville on the cause of her 
protégé’s disappointment. 

“JT am sorry about it 
myself,” he added, “ for the 
poor young fellow seemed 
very keen on joining our 
choir; but I have every 
confidence in Mr. Jeffreys’s 
judgment.” 

After this nothing more 
was seen or heard of Mr. 
Bawler for several weeks. 
His place in church was 
much to the Ad- 
miral’s delight, and to his 


little daughters’ regret. 
XXVII—54 
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One sultry July day, Mrs. Baskerville 
once more found her way to the glove 
counter of White and Wilson’s drapery 
establishment, and saw to her astonishment 
that a new assistant had taken Mr. Bawler’s 
place. 

“What has become of young Ferguson ?” 
was her first inquiry. 

“* Young Ferguson,’ madam? He's 
been in the fever hospital this while past.” 

“* In the fever hospital ?” 

“Yes, madam, and he’s pretty bad too, 
I’m afraid: his third time of having the 
scarlet fever, it seems. He got the infec- 
tion visiting one of his Sunday school 
scholars.” 

Poor Mr. Bawler! and it was all only too 
true, as the dear old rector testified that very 
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“Morning after morning . .. . she sent him loving messages 


by the dear old Rector 
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morning :.he had been making inquiries at 
the hospital; and the doctors had given 
very little hope of the young man’s re- 
covery. 

Poor, poor Mr. Bawler! 

“‘T can’t tell you how I wish that we had 
let him join our choir these last few Sun- 
days,” said the rector to his friend Mrs. 
Baskerville. “The nurses say that he raves 
on the subject in his delirium—night and 
day it is on his mind. Sometimes he fancies 
himself practising for Friday evening, and 
they say to hear him sing is the most dis- 
tressing thing imaginable. Sometimes he is 
talking to little Alice Lewis about it, then 
again he is trying to comfort both himself 
and her for the disappointment.” 

Poor little gentle Alice, her heart was very 
sad and lonely all this time, grieving for her 
absent friend. 

Morning after morning as the summer 
days passed by, she sent him loving messages 
by the dear old rector ; which, with flowers 
from the little Baskervilles, were always faith- 
fully delivered. 

But at last there came a day when the 
messages and flowers were no longer needed, 
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for Mr. Bawler had passed away quietly at 
midnight. 

“That disappointment about the choir 
was troubling him all the day before,” they 
told the rector, “ but at the end his mind 
was quite at rest about it; and it’s a strange 
thing that almost the last words we heard 
him breathe were part of that Easter hymn 
he was so fond of. You remember how it 
Says : 

Though we must change our place, 
Yet shall we never cease 
Praising His name. 


“TJ would give anything—anything,” said 
the dear old rector, his kind eyes dim, “ if 
the poor young fellow could have had his 
wish, just for these last few Sundays. If we 
could have only known “ 

* Ah, but his voice wasn’t good enough 
or true enough for St. Mary’s, I hear,” said 
the doctor in consolatory tones. 

Not good enough for St. Mary’s. “But 
God’s bright angels had heard Hughie sing- 
ing,” whispered the little blind child to her 
mother, “ and they wanted him then to join 
their better choir in heaven.” 
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AT THE FARM 


By FLORENCE MACCUNN 


* 4 ND the Lord God planted a garden 
. . . . and there He put the man 
whom He had formed . . . . And 
out of the ground the Lord God 

formed every beast of the field... . and 

brought them unto the man to see what he 
would call them.” 

If such were the habitation, the task, and 
the society devised by divine wisdom for the 
first man, it is surely no unreasonable theory 
that would begin the education of every 
child of Adam between a garden and a farm- 
yard. It is not necessary that every one 
should be born on a farm. Eve was full- 
grown when she entered on her paradise, and 
her remote descendant, the Baby, of whom I 
wish to write, already counted her age by 
eighteen months when she took possession 


of her heritage in the July of the year of 
grace 1897. 

The white farmhouse which was her Eden 
lies in the south-west corner of Scotland, 
where heavy clouds, rolling in from the 
Atlantic, strike high ranges of hills, and are 
the cause of streams and mists and floods 
and rainy days. There, “ growing in sun and 
shower,” she early learned to take her share 
in the one universal theme of conversation, 
and would announce “ sunny day” or repeat 
the old objurgation, “ Rain, rain, go to Spain,” 
according as the heavens smiled or frowned 
in at the nursery windows. It was easy to 
teach her that the winds said ** Whist, whist,” 
and that the more intricate music of the 
river accompanying the perambulator on its 
way sung a sleepy song of “ hushaby,” while 
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EDUCATION AT THE FARM 


she would nearly dance to the accompani- 
ment of the “ pitter-patter” of rain on the 
wooden roof. 

One nursery window looked eastward over 
the square of garden with its old yew-trees 
and its flowers; the other caught the last 
gleam of sunset behind the hills and a nearer, 
dearer prospect of stackyard and byre and 
henhouse and pump. The last with its 
possibilities of wet and dirt was what, in 
Kindergarten phrase, might be called “the 
first gift.” A senior of the nursery lately 
entered in geometry found a new definition 
for a straight line: “ Baby running to the 
pump with some one after her.” 

But the authorities naturally preferred the 
clean, safe garden on the other side, and 
there every morning she worked at her great 
lifelong task of learning to know the world 
she had come to visit. There were always 
«‘bumbly bees ” in the tall blue larkspur and 
big white convolvuluses, to whom she said 
“‘good-morning” with serious politeness ; 
the cat might be chased down the high lines 
of sweetpease and over the St. John’s-wort ; 
and if you looked over the hedge, wild, 
brown “ bunny-rabbits” were feeding in the 
field beyond—such arrant cowards that they 
were supposed to fly from the clapping of 
the softest and tiniest pair of hands. 

This farm-garden differed indeed from gar- 
dens in a story-book, inasmuch as the flowers 
were not all old-fashioned nor sweet-scented. 
The old blush rose was there, inseparable as 
it is from manses and farm-gardens and 
Madonna lilies, at home alike in Queen’s 
gardens and cottage borders ; but many of 
the flowers had come by parcel post from 
nursery gardens in Holland. Irises that 
suggest Japan, gladioli, whose Latin name 
and ordered elegance can never quite shake 
off the patronage of the gardener; mon- 
bretias, keeping still a faint excitement of 
novelty about them. 

These new beauties have all the richness, 
bloom and depth of colour of the old- 
fashioned flowers ; and, after all, God made 
them too. But with flowers as with man- 
kind, it is the old families that have the 
beautiful old names. 

Fumitory is insignificant compared to mon- 
bretia, but fumitory has been in old gardens 
and in old herbals, and fumitory has a flavour 


of poetry and distinction that monbretia 
lacks. 
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It is the beautiful old names one loves to 
teach the baby lips to repeat: Michaelmas 
daisy, sweetpea, pansy, honeysuckle and 
tiger-lily. As the years go on and she grows 
a neat-handed maid, she may embroider all 
these on her reticule or petticoat; but the 
new beauties will not lend themselves to the 
modest convention of needlework. She may 
date from these borders a love of botany, for 
it is a scientific age ; she may be a practical 
woman, happy in the passion for a garden. 
One thing this garden has done for her at 
least, started her with a lovely vocabulary. 
When she finds again these names of flowers 
in Chaucer or Gawin Douglas, in Keats or 
in the sweet discourse of Perdita, they will 
drop from their splendid setting and bloom 
again in the old garden at the farm. 

In the time of her wealth, with both hands 
full, she treated her flowers cavalierly as 
playthings or gifts to be distributed but 
when poverty overtook her in the far end of 
October, a poor handful of late marigolds 
from her smoky town-garden was welcomed 
with affection never bestowed on tiger-lilies 
in their pride or sweetpease in their freshness. 
She placed the little brown vases on a low 
table, drew in her chair sociably, introduced 
Dolly, and said eagerly: “Talk to them; 
Baby talk to them, Dolly talk to them.” 

It is the fancy of Hans Andersen that 
quite young children have some secret un- 
derstanding with all living things, animals 
and birds and flowers, till we, like the 
self-satisfied pedagogues we are, force our 
language and our thoughts upon our chil- 
dren. Then the earlier comrades draw 
back ashamed, and the children forget the 
familiar, mysterious language, and we rejoice, 
saying: “ How wonderfully our little one 
comes on.” 

Next year she will chase the calves and 
drive in the cows with a hazel stick and sit 
triumphant on the top of the haycart, but 
she will not insist upon being lifted on the 
“ knee-knee ” of the patient, milky matron’ 
of the byre, and, grown fastidious, she wil! 
no longer purse her pretty lips to kiss the 
shiny black muzzle of the week-old calf. 
But she must not wound by any neglect the 
well-bred broken-down old horse that every 
morning followed the tiny, beckoning hand 
that brought him his sugar, stalking from the 
hayfield to the farmhouse and poking his 
noble old nose in at the kitchen door. 
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But Adam could not stay in Paradise, and 
already our small daughter of Eve has a pre- 
sentiment of the great, beautiful world 
beyond. Across the white high road lies 
the oak-wood where the bracken stand high 
and single like great green birds winged for 
flight. Through the trees comes the flash 
of the river, through the silence the music of 
its flow. “ River again, river again,” comes 
the little pleading voice. The speech of 
men, rash talk of brothers bent on moun- 
tain scrambles and fishing expeditions, 
bring disturbing longings into the little 
brain. ‘The moors, the moors,” she says, 
pulling at some kind hand, leading her 
bond-servant to the kitchen door. Can one 
wish for this little denizen of brick-and- 
mortar streets that she should be haunted 
by that passion for open, purple spaces and 
vast cloudy skies, which was the life of 
Emily Bronté? Does the love of Nature, 
like all other passions, demand its price of 
pain ? 

How far and at what age do children 
feel the beauty of Nature, her beauty as dis- 
tinct from her perfect adaptation for play? 
The nursery seniors (aged six-and-a-half and 
nine respectively) have this year developed a 
passion for the heights and watercourses. 
They repeat the names of the hills with the 
pious fervour of a Hebrew pronouncing 
Mount Zion. 

They are dissatisfied till they get to the 
quick of the country, the silent places at the 
well-heads of the streams where the final 
wall of mountains rises steeply. The abso- 
lute solitude is a triumph to the elder child, 
but his brother lingers with curious interest 
in the smooth and green places among the 
heather which still keep the memory of 
human industry. His eyes are quick to 
trace the faint rig and furrow dying away in 
the grass. Once, when we boiled our kettle 
among the grey walls of what had, a century 
ago, been a moorland village, he said thought- 
fully : “ This isn’t the first fire that has been 
lit here.” In some dim way the pathos of 
“old, unhappy, far-off things” had reached 
that happy little soul. We climbed the hills, 
we fished the streams, we plunged into the 
amber pools—six-years-old coming up splut- 
tering, “Oh, what a world of joy this is! 
But in one respect we were not story-book 
people. Our pursuit of natural history was 
much hampered by the ignorance of the 


heads of the family. The modern parent, 
in his earnest desire that his children should 
use every opportunity of multiplying their 
interests and pursuits, is often in the posi- 
tion of Pestalozzi. It occurred to the father 
of modern education that his boys should 
know something of geology. With great 
delight they set to work to collect stones ; 
these were all put in a bag, and—remained 
there undisturbed ! 

We still remind one another of the day 
we saw the hawk flying in the face of the 
poor, silly hare and of the small white- 
breasted woodpecker who interrupted lessons 
so agreeably, running up the great bole of 
the yew-tree like a mouse; but we are none 
of us among the happy souls who can lie 
cramped and cold for hours in the dark, 
waiting for the flutter of wings or the rush of 
timid feet through the fern. Nor have we 
the vagabond instinct that sent George 
Borrow to gypsy tents and Louis Stevenson 
to the society of one-eyed sailors in the port 
of Leith. Gypsies camp in the lane across 
the hayfield, and we see their blue smoke 
and their brown babies; but we know no 
signs of freemasonry, and they treat our 
ciumsy benevolence with reserved indiffer- 
ence. 

The life we really understand and love is 
the life of field and fold, that pastoral life 
which, East and West, remains the same, 
through the fall of empires and the changes 
of human speech. 

The faithfulness of the shepherd going his 
morning and evening rounds among the hills, 
the patience of the husbandman receiving 
drought or rainfall at the hands of the Lord, 
careful only that his own labour be not 
wanting—can we ask for finer lessons for 
our children than these? For, of course, 
the children live the farm-life, fetching home 
the cows from the ferny hollows, building up 
the hayrick, driving the high-piled haycart. 
They are in as good a school of manners as 
of morals. Among the crafts that tend to 
produce the best men Stevenson instances 
those of the doctor and of the shepherd. 
The boys learn to love the primitive virtues, 
knowledge of stock, hospitality, silence, 
courtesy. 

They will learn Scotch of course, and 
speak it with an alacrity which fails when it 
comes to French. But we have—now that 
they are vanishing—learnt the value of dia- 
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lects ; only let it be dialect, not trivialities of 
modern speech pronounced witha broadaccent. 
If the fine old words are dying on the lips 
of shepherd and ploughman, our children 
must go to school to Dandie Dinmont and 
Manse Headrigg, to the “Twa Dowgs” and to 
“ Wee Willie Winkie.” Here, where the faint 
green track in the heather still shows the 
path on which the smuggled goods were 
carried from the coast into the heart of 


Ayrshire—here we read “ Guy Mannering ” ; 
here, where daily “round the graves of the 
martyrs the peewees are calling,” we looked 
on the faces of Ephraim Macbriar and of 
John Graeme of Claverhouse. It is the 
proud and perplexing fate of all Scotch 
children to be torn by loyalty to two con- 
tending heroisms, as it is their happy lot to 
know no reason why they should surrender 
either. 





IN DEEP WATERS 
By MARGARETTA BYRDE 


becomes more or less familiar with 

the complicated state of mind, body 

and spirit for which we have no better 
term than that of “depression.” However 
cheerful in temperament, however healthy 
and robust in physique, however free from 
privation or sorrow, however busy and occu- 
pied, the hour comes at last for the heart to 
be aware of a burden, for the eyes to look 
upon a world grown strangely cramped, grey, 
unresponsive. So everybody learns in turn 
what “depression” means, even those who 
have been wont to sigh over, to rebuke, to 
criticise, or to ridicule those of their friends 
who never have possessed their buoyant 
vitality, and have never been able to live 
continually in the sunshine of life. 

Nor am I, in turn, disparaging these. It 
must be a glorious and an enviable lot to 
feel the pulses for ever beating in tune with 
the full tide of life that swings round us. 
We who are only joyous intermittently know 
how hard it is to have the shadow close 
down upon us, to have the music mute that 
thrilled us with its courageous strain, and 
we admire those stronger beings, and honestly 
own them the ideal men and women of the 
race. We would so gladly be like them if 
we only might be. Perhaps we try, humbly, 
to follow their injunctions: cheerful people 
have such golden maxims for depression! 
Sidney Smith, I believe, gave one lady of 
his acquaintance no less than twenty-two 
recipes, all infallible, which are still extant, 
should other “ low-spirited” victims care to 


S = or later every human being 


try them. Unfortunately, like many other 
patent medicines, they are too general, and 
attack local symptoms only instead of minis- 
tering to the cause of the disease. 

That, in true depression, lies very deep. 
I am not now speaking of the accidental or 
spurious forms of the complaint. When 
what we are accustomed to call “real” 
reasons exist for it, such as afflictions (which 
the world recognises as things to mourn over 
for a prescribed period), nobody questions 
the natural instinct of the creature to bow 
under the storm. The world, indeed, feels 
injured if the bowing be not evident. I 
remember a case in point. A young clerical 
friend of mine lost his wife under peculiarly 
touching circumstances, which excited sym- 
pathy for him far beyond the radius of his 
acquaintance. It was from one who had 
not had my privilege of admiring, almost 
exulting in the sight of his noble courage 
and Christian—not stoical—resignation, I 
heard a critical remark made about him 
when, not long after, he was seen playing 
cricket with the village boys: “So Mr. 
didn’t feel his wife’s death so much, after all. 
He seems to be picking up his usual pursuits 
very soon.” 

So much praise is lavished on the cheer- 
fulness of chronic invalids—and they deserve 
it all, and more—that I feel I must put in 
one little word for those who suffer and are 
not strong. ‘There are complaints, often the 
most fatal, which do not depress. Con- 
sumptives, ¢.g., are noted for their buoyant 
spirits. It is the digestive organs that most 
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upset people’s lives, and the man or woman 
with a disordered liver cannot see anything 
couleur de rose. Life is indeed “a gulf of 
troubled waters” to the victim of insomnia. 
The invalid—I say it with all possible 
reverence for the sacredness of suffering— 
wears a sort of professional halo. The couch 
of pain has its mysteries, becomes sometimes 
a holy of holies in a busy household. But 
the wretchedness of those too common dis- 
orders—dyspepsia, insomnia, and the whole 
vague train of nervous ailments—have to be 
borne in this workaday world, get no sym- 
pathy, and have no dignity, but the reverse. 
It is not the least part of the burden that 
one knows so well what a sorry figure one 
cuts beside that of a robust companion, the 
“man of cheerful yesterdays and confident 
to-morrows,” who laughs at one’s “ fads,” 
taken up in desperation of scrambling through 
life on any other terms than constant self- 
denial, and who secretly believes one enjoys 
being “a poor crittur” even if he does not 
Say so. 

Of course there is a melancholy born of a 
diseased egotism. It is that which Stevenson 
rebukes so nobly and so searchingly in lines 
that I should like to give entire because of 
their tonic virtue. Depression, however it 
arises, can find something in itself that the 
“ Celestial Surgeon” may help. 


If I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness ; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face, 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain ; 
Lord, my most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake. 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I 

Choose Thou, before that spirit die, 
A piercing pain, a killing sin 

And to my dead heart run them in. 


But there is a depression which springs 
from the nobler part of man—his unsatisfied 
yearning after perfection, his human pity. 
Dean Goulburne has said that if the habitu- 
ally lively and light-hearted are what they 
seem to be, which he doubts, they cannot 
think or feel. There are times when the 
burden of “ this unintelligible world” presses 
heavily on the sensitive and thoughtful, and 
the optimist view of things is an offence to 
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one’s understanding. Then Mark Tapley 
seems an odious bore, and even our favourite 
Browning unctuous. “All” is of “right 
with the world,” but very, very far wrong, 
and we cannot put it down to our digestion 
either. 

Who does not know the first cold grip of 
depression as one wakes, unrefreshed, to face 
another day? What courage it takes, dogged 
and desperate, such as the robust in physique 
and temperament would stare to behold, 
just to make up one’s mind that life has got 
to go on, somehow. Then there is the yet 
more unaccountable fit that seizes one at 
an unprepared moment, in the midst of 
society or even of work, perhaps evoked by a 
strain of music, a perfume, a chance word. 
And there is the stalking terror of the night, 
when the spirit is unrobed and defenceless. 
Some are depressed in a crowd, realising the 
nothingness of man by his multiplicity, while 
others find “safety in numbers,” and are 
overwhelmed by the ghosts of solitude. 

There is an obstinacy about the fiend that 
defies description. He won’t be driven out 
by friendly remonstrance or attempts to com- 
fort. He quotes Scripture to justify his 
possession—* Lord, now take away my life, 
for I am not better than my fathers.” It 
sounds submissive, but has its drop of gall. 
If reminded that he is not alone in suffering, 
he says, “ That makes it a million times 
worse. Do I not know I am only an atom 
of atoms ?—that is the hopelessness of it.” 
Yet if the burden is by its nature unusual he 
wails: “Oh for the common lot—the com- 
mon lot!” And worst of all is the dumb 
spirit—the 

Stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief 
Which finds no natural outlet. 


What can exorcise depression ? 
says the one who thinks. “Service,” says 
the one who feels. ‘ Prayer,” says the one 
who aspires. And all are right, only the 
unfortunate victim of depression does not 
want to work, to serve, or to pray. To work, 
when the vital energy that inspires is gone? 
To spend oneself for others when there is no 
love in the dead heart? To pray, when the 
heavens are like lead above ?—how can these 
things be? Yet they are the only remedies, 
and noone ever yetrecovered without their aid. 

1st, Work: Go at it, whether you are in 
the mood or not, and even if it is the work 


* Work,” 
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which most of all needs a good mood. Do 
something ; say to yourself that mood shall 
not be your master but your servant. And 
if not at once, yet presently the will re-asserts 
itself, the power returns, and Apollyon goes 
—for a season. 

2nd, Service: If you cannot do the thing 
as you would, do it as you can. Write the 
letter of congratulation or condolence which 
you fear may be a failure. If it is, tear it up. 
Next trial the right words will come. Pay 
your usual visit to the sick neighbour. It 
will be strange if in your walk some little 
incident will not thaw your heart—a dead 
robin in the snow, a tiny toddler swinging 
fat legs in a doorway to time with its song, a 
ray of sunset light on fallen leaves. Do not 
put off your young friend, although you feel 
“so old” to-night. Let him come and dis- 
course with the delicious assurance of youth ; 
let him tell you his theories of life, his 
opinion of Ranji’s batting and of girls, and 
(in strict confidence) the reforms he intends 
introducing into his profession. And do not 
fear ; the serpent of bitterness that lies coiled 
in your breast will not rear its ugly head 
before those fearless eyes and that smooth, 
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unlined face, but will glide away, and leave 
behind it the gentle spirit of humour, with 
its smiles and tears. 

Seize thankfully every opportunity of enjoy- 
ment that is offered, and which may tend to 
lift the spirits into a higher level, but never 
—lI say it advisedly—hunt out such with the 
express object of “ being cheered up.” It is 
only a form of dram-drinking, and has the 
same result, reaction, to court excitement 
when depressed. 

3rd, Prayer: Say the words, though you 
feel them not; though the dry lips and 
parched tongue and feeble spirit seem for- 
ever to have parted company, and your own 
unity is half-doubted, as well as your union 
with men and God. It is the struggle that 
has efficacy, and the answer is sure when 
strength is asked. ‘In a moment the worst 
turns the best to the brave,” and that 
moment is when the cloud lifts and we see 
life in its true light, not in that shadow which 
depression tries to assure us is the real light, 
the shadow in which we have moved with- 
out joy, suffering meaninglessly, enduring 
stoically. When we come to ourselves we 
see with love, with pity, with faith. 
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NIGHT 


How sweet is Night who comes from roseate 
skies 

In sable garments drest—with stars bedight! 

As loving mother shades the candle-light 

With careful hand from vexing sleepy eyes, 

So Night, like some great angel kind and 
wise, 

Conceals the dazzling sun from our tired 
sight. 

Ah! sweet is rest beneath the wing of Night, 

And blest is he who in that shadow lies. 


I fain would hope it will be somewhat 
thus 

That Death will come to crown 
working day. 

Of all that could affright tired hearts divest, 

And, calm as Night is, dark yet luminous, 

With quieting touch on aching brow will 
say : 

‘‘Dear child! let go earth-weariness, and 
rest!” 


Life’s 


HELEN A. GREEN. 





CHESTER CATHEDRAL 


By THE Very Rev. JOHN L. DARBY, D.D., DEAN oF CHESTER 


SECOND PAPER 


ARLY in the fourteenth century Ralph 
Higden, a monk of Chester,must have 
begun the “Polychronicon.” There 
is a good copy of this work in English 

in the chapter library, printed in 1495. by 


Wynkyn de Woorde. Higden’s tomb may 
be seen in the south aisle of the choir. 

In the succeeding reign there must have 
been lamentable neglect, for we read of the 
Provincial of the Benedictines coming with 








others to Chester, in 1362, as Commis- 
sioners to inquire into the state of the 
Abbey, and the Abbot of the day, Richard 
de Seynesbury, resigned rather than meet 
the questions about his offences and the 
dilapidations. 

The Abbot, Richard Oldham (1452), was 
appointed to the Bishopric of Man, but was 
buried in the Abbey. His gold ring set 
with a sapphire was found on the forefinger 
of his right hand in 1827 and is in charge of 
the Dean for the time being. 

He was succeeded by Simon Ripley 
(1472). 

There seems to have been no great 
work recorded until the days of Simon 
Ripley (1472-1493), yet some of the 
most beautiful work must date from some 
part of the interval: the sedilia and 
the choir stalls, both work of the fourteenth 
century, bear comparison with any like 
structure. 

The present shrine of St. Werburgh must 
also be referred to this date; the lower part 
had always been in view, having for many 
years been used as the base of the Bishop’s 
throne, but the crown, so to speak—evidently 
fourteenth-century work—was found, in 1872, 





built into a wall at the north-west corner of 
the Cathedral. 

Indeed, if in any case it could be allowable 
to compare small things with great, the stalls 
at Chester might be compared with those at 
Amiens. The latter, no doubt, are grander, 
richer, more noble, and in detail present points 
of moresublime interest; but, notwithstanding 
all this, the beauty, the delicacy, and the whole 
effect of the Chester woodwork does not 
altogether prove unworthy of the suggestion 
that the genius of the artists was not wholly 
different. 

Whether we consider the general effect, or 
examine closely the carving of the Jesse Tree 
surmounted by the Coronation of the Virgin, 
the Chester work must be recognised as an 
example of an offering wrought in piety and 
supremely calculated to aidin worship. The 
Misereres are quaint and full of teaching, 
sometimes, after the fashion of days becom- 
ing degenerate, of teaching not without sar- 
castic reproof. 

Simon Ripley is said to have rebuilt the 
nave, tower, and south transept. As he, 
doubtless, builded in later decorated style 
we do not see the nave as in his time: the 
upper part is perpendicular, and that not at 
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its best. The south transept, remarkable 
for its size, is more in general outlines as he 
made it; but it has been sadly mutilated in 
more modern times, 
deemed to be the needs of the parishioners 
of St. Oswald’s. It was their parish church, 
and continued to be so till 1881. It was 
the source of many a struggle between the 
regulars and seculars. 

The size of this transept may be accounted 
for by the desire of having four side chapels. 
The proof of their existence is evident to 
every eye: one wall with its moulded top 
remains, and the form of the others can be 
seen at regular intervals on the eastern 
wall. One of these chapels was dedicated to 
St. Nicholas and another to St. Mary 
Magdalene. 

Simon Ripley’s successor was John 
Birchenshawe, appointed by the Pope in 
1493; to him is attributed the 
west front, and it is supposed 
that he intended to build two 
western towers. Indeed, the lower 
portion of one was built, and from 
the style it is not improbable that 
the date 1508 is correct. 

In his time Cardinal Wolsey 
was directed by the Pope, Leo X., 
to adjudicate between the Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield and ~_ 
the Abbot. The Abbot had 
apparently used a mitre, staff, 
“et aliis pontificalibus.” The 
Pope’s letter to Wolsey was 
“datum Rome apud sanctum 
Petrum, sub annulo Piscatoris, 
die vicesimo secundo Decembris 
millesimo quingentisimo decimo 
sexto, pontificatus nostri anno 
quarto.” It is much to be 
wished that no other sign of the 
Cardinal Archbishop’s doings was 
to be found in the Abbey pre 
cincts. If we may conclude from 
there being a boss in the cloister 
carved with his arms as Arch- 
bishop of York and a Cardinal’s 
hat, that tradition is justified in 
leading us to believe he raised 
the cloisters, using in their con- 
struction a somewhat meagre per- 
pendicular style, we may be allowed 
to regret it, for the windows of the 
north aisle and the windows of the 


to meet what was. 





refectory are partly blocked up by the cloisters 
being made higher. 

Changes, great and far reaching, were 
close at hand, the force of which was to be 
felt in Chester as elsewhere. Wolsey had 
desired to succeed Leo as Pope ; he thought 
that Charles V. had played him false; his 
disappointment was great. The King soon 
came to believe that Wolsey was more than 
lukewarm about the matter of the divorce of 
Catharine; in 1530 came his arrest and 
death. This was the year in which, after a 
strange eclipse, John Birchenshawe was 
restored as Abbot. 

Cardinal Wolsey had, in fact, shown his 
King the way to suppress monasteries, but 
had not moulded his will to use his power 
aright or to a worthy end. Wolsey sup- 
pressed them to build and endow colleges. 
Henry saw a source from whence he could 
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get money. He sorely needed it. If he 
could at the same time destroy the influence 
of the Papacy, so much the better. He 
succeeded in both. The first of the three 
visitations of the monasteries took place two 
years before the close of John Birchenshawe’s 
rule as Abbot. This visitation prepared the 
way for the Act of Suppression passed in 
1536. 

In the last year of his rule, the second 
visitation by the Commissioners acting under 
the Court of Augmentations established by 
the Act took effect, while in the first year 
of his successor, Thomas Clarke, twenty-fifth 
and last Abbot, the third visitation was held, 
which, in fact, was to intimidate tbe monks 
into resignation. 

Thomas Clarke, elected as Abbot in 1537, 
readily complied with the wishes of the King, 
and was allowed to retain the government of 
the Abbey, and was appointed Dean of the 
Cathedral when,in 1541, Henry created the 
See of Chester. While there is no cause to 
lament the use to which Henry put the 





revenues of the Abbey, there is reason to 
regret a flaw which is said to have been 
found in the deed under which the capitular 
body were endowed. The charter made 
good provision for the chapter, but after a 
time, during which the Dean and Chapter 
received the rents, it was held that the 
charter was void because of the omission of 
the word “Cestriz ” (Chester) in the sen- 
tence “concedimus Decano et Capitulo 
ecclesize Christi et beat Mariz Virginis,”— 
“We grant to the Dean and Chapter of the 
Church of Christ and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.” When the church of the Abbey was 
made the Cathedral, the dedication was 
changed from St. Werburgh to that of Christ 
and the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

The property at the time of the Dissolu- 
tion, as at other monasteries, consisted of 
“ temporalities ”—that is, rents arising from 
farms and tenements ; and of “ spiritualities ” 
—that is, money coming from tithes, fees, and 
offerings. In all, the sum total was then 
reckoned about £1000 per annum, the 
number of monks being perhaps 
forty. Never was a clearer case of 
retribution than in the way the 
property was disposed of. The 
tithes of the parsonages where the 
monasteries served the churches 
had long been appropriated to 
the monastery. In all justice 
these “ spiritualities” ought to 
have been given back to the 
parishes when the monasteries 
were dissolved ; they were kept as 
prey, and passed for the most 
part into the hands of laymen, 
while a certain portion of them 
was given to the bishops and other 
ecclesiastical officers. Thomas 
Cromwell showed politic wisdom 
in such advice as he gave to the 
King: the civil constitution was 
greatly strengthened, and a real 
bulwark against the interference 
of the Pope was reared by giving 
the property of the Abbeys to the 
nobles and chief men of the 
country. 

With the fall of the Abbeys it 
is scarcely too much to say that 
the House of Lords became a 
lay house instead of one in which 
ecclesiastics had chief power. The 
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lay lords now nearly equalled in number 
the bishops and the few abbots still 
summoned to Parliament. 

The first Bishop of Chester was John 
Byrde, who had been appointed to 
Bangor in 1539; when he was ap- 
pointed to Chester, in 1541, the see 
was in the Province of Canterbury, but 
in 1542,an Act (33 Hen. VIII. cap. 32) 
was passed “dissevering the Bishopric 
of Chester and of the Isle of Man from 
the jurisdiction of Canterbury to the 
jurisdiction of York.” The reason is 
assigned in the Act: “For as moche 
as his said highnes gratiously con- 
sidereth that the said Archbishop of 
Canterbury hath a sufficient number 
of diocesses and suffraganes under hym 
and in his province and that the 
Archebushop of York hath within the 
realm of England onelye two suffra- 
ganes”; this was one reason, and 
another is stated to be the great 
distance, almost three hundred miles, 
from Richmond, in case of appeals to 
Canterbury. Thomas Clarke, the first «. - 
Dean, must have died before this Act 
was passed, so he alone of all the 
Deans of Chester was throughout 
his term of office a Dean in the 
Province of Canterbury. Henry Mann 
was appointed at the close of the 
year 1541, but in 1546 became Bishop 
of Man. It was in the days of his 
successor, William Clyve or Cliffe, that 
the Chapter lost their lands, or he 
took the first step towards the loss of 
them. He, in fear, granted most of 
the lands to Sir R. Cotton at an in- 
sufficient rent. The next Dean, R, 
Walker, disputed this grant, and George 
Cotton, the heir of Sir R. Cotton, think- 
ing that his title was bad, granted most 
of the lands to several gentlemen of the 
county; in Elizabeth’s reign the grant was 
made good to these gentlemen, and so was 
the Cathedral stripped of the estates which 
were to have belonged to it, and it has re- 
mained poor ever since, 

The troubles which came upon the king- 
dom in the reign of Charles 1. were felt in 
all their fulness in Chester. John Bridge- 
man was Bishop and William Nico!s was 
Dean in these perilous times, and could 


not save the Cathedral from injury, Dean 
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Nicols died in Cheshire in 1558. The next 
Dean, Henry Bridgeman, a son of John 
Bridgeman the Bishop, was appointed 


dean in 1660, in which year Brian Walton 
was consecrated Bishop. He is famous 
because of his share in bringing out the 
Polyglot Bible. Between his episcopate and 
that of Wilkins there were two Bishops, 
Ferne and Hall, although the date of the 
consecration of Wilkins is 1668, only eight 
years subsequent to that of Brian Walton. 
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Wilkins was the founder of the Royal 
Society. He was a mathematician, and his 
apologetic method of approaching the fact 
that the earth goes round the sun and of 
his arguing that Holy Scripture need not be 
understood in a contrary sense is strange 
reading. There is an original copy of this 
work in the Chapter library which brings 
home to us the wonderful strides which 
science has taken in little more than two 
centuries. His successor was the great 
Pearson, so well known and valued for his 
‘* Exposition of the Creed.” He was conse- 
crated Bishop in 1672-3, and died 1686. 
He was buried within the altar rails ; some 
thirty years ago his coffin was found, simply 
lettered, “J. P., Epis.”; it was then removed 
to the north transept, where it rests beneath 
a monument designed by the present Sir 
A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A. Those who know 
the folio Aldine edition of Hesychius’ Lexi- 
con can form some idea of his diligence in 
study when they read that there is on the 
title-page of his copy, now in the Chapter 
library, the entries, “ Hesychium integrum 
primo perlegi, MDCLV. Octr. xv. Iterum 
MDCLXVII. Mart. xxvi.” It may be 
doubted whether any other man has read 
through Hesychius twice. 


His successor, Thomas Cartwright, was 
famous in a very different way; he was a 
partisan of James II. “and accompanied 
the King to Ireland, and there died in 
1689. No one could be sure whether he 
died a Roman or not. Possibly he himself 
could not determine. Four years before 
Bishop Pearson died James Arderne was 
installed Dean; he survived Thomas Cart- 
wright, probably having seen but little of 
that erratic Bishop, and died in 1691. By 
his will Arderne left an estate to the 
Cathedral. His portrait still hangs in the 
Deanery. 

Such were some of the men who presided 
over and had charge of the Abbey and of 
the later Cathedral Church. The memories 
of former days stir the mind; the fabric, with 
its different styles, manifesting the changes 
of the taste and power of the several ages, 
appeals to the historic sense as strongly as 
any building of a like kind. The thought 
of worship unbroken through the centuries 
from before the Conquest until to-day, the 
continuity of the Church in England, as 
witnessed by the history of the foundation 
and of the very changes which befell it, raise 
hopes in every thoughtful one who treads its 
sacred precincts. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


CHILDREN OF OLD LONDON 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
Hymn: “Oh Jesus, I have promised" 
Lesson: St. John xv. 8-15 
EDWARD OSBORNE'S LEAP 


EXPECT we all know London Bridge: 
we are generally told the first time we 
pass over it that we shall be sure to 
see a white horse, if we look out for it, 

and are rather surprised to find that three or 
four white horses have already passed us as 
we prepare to look. London Bridge is a 
broad and crowded road, joining two of the 
busiest parts of London, and from its pave- 


ment you can look up and down the river, 
and see all the buildings on the banks: but 
the London Bridge of old days was a long 
narrow street with high houses towering up 
on each side: it was very dark and dangerous 
for traffic, and great beams went across from 
house to house to prevent their tumbling 
into the water. The architect who planned 
the bridge was named Peter, and he was 
buried in a little chapel that had two 
entrances, one from the street, and one from 
the river by a winding staircase. 

In this strange street three hundred and 
fifty years ago lived a rich clothworker, whose 
name was Sir William Hewet, and one of 
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his ’prentices was called Edward Osborne. 
’Prentice lads in those days lived in their 
masters’ houses while they were learning 
their trades and crafts, just as Dick Whitting- 
ton did. Edward was a bold, bright English 
lad, who had learned never to think of himself 
first, and he was no doubt a great favourite 
with his master’s family. Sir William had 
one little daughter, quite a baby, and one 
day a serving-maid was playing with her at a 
window, or on some balcony over the bright 
clear water that ran under the arches of the 
bridge, when she accidentally dropped her 
from her arms; all who saw it happen thought 
the child would certainly be drowned. Not 
so young Edward, the ’prentice lad, who was 
not far off; in a moment he had plunged like 
a dart straight from the bridge into the river, 
and before long he brought back the child to 
its parents. 

It must have been a sight worth seeing, 
must it not, when Edward laid the little girl, 
all wet and dripping, in its mother’s arms, 
and a proud boy he must have felt. Think 
of him next time you go over London Bridge, 
and remember that children fall into rivers 
in the nineteenth century as well as the 
sixteenth, and that it is a noble thing to be 
able to save human life: and be sure you 
learn to swim, that you may be ready to help 
others. 

But that’s not the end of Edward’s story, 
nor anything like it. He stayed on with 
Sir William a long, long time when he had 
ceased to be an apprentice, until the little 
rescued child grew up and became the 
sweetest and prettiest maiden in all London: 
he was still in the old house on the bridge, 
when they began to talk of her being married. 
And it is not to be wondered at if he fell in 
love with the girl he had brought up so 
gallantly from the hungry river. Fall in love 
with her he did, and being a most determined 
fellow, it did not make any difference to him 
that many gentlemen of high rank did the 
same: why, a great earl came and wooed, 
but Edward did not care: he knew he had 
more right to her than any earl, however 
great. So Sir William thought, for he decided 
that Edward should be his son-in-law. 
“Osborne saved her,” he said, “‘and Osborne 
shall be her husband.” So the two were 
married, and Edward inherited all his master’s 
wealth, and became in course of time the 
foremost citizen of London, and Lord Mayor. 


This Edward Osborne, moreover, is the 
ancestor of one of our great English dukes, 
and if ever you see over his country-house, 
you will be shown a picture of Sir William 
Hewet in a black gown trimmed with fur, a 
ted vest, and a gold chain round his neck. 

I have told you a true story of old London 
Bridge, of a brave deed which received a 
noble reward: you will not think, children, 
that I mean that all boys who do brave 
actions will marry their masters’ daughters 
and be the ancestors of dukes. I do not 
think we should be able to find room for all 
the dukes if that were to be the case. It 
is the boy himself I want you to admire— 
bold, unselfish, ready, determined: you would 
perhaps think him a strange figure if you 
had him for half-an-hour in your school-room 
in his old ’prentice lad’s dress: but you 
would soon discover he was the right sort, 
and just the kind of lad who is loved most 
nowadays, and will be loved as long as good- 
ness is. 

* Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends,” said 
our Lord Himself: Edward Osborne was 
ready to do that, and lo! God gave him 
back his life, and the life he went to save, 
that was one day to become dearer than his 
own. 


SECOND EVENING 


Hymn: “ We give Thee but Thine own” 
Lesson: Acts xx. 32-38 


MARY OF THE FERRY 


THERE was a time, a great way back, of 
course, when there was no London Bridge 
at all, either of wood or stone, and people 
had to cross over the river in boats. And 
about the place where the bridge is built 
there was in Saxon days a ferry which took 
passengers to and fro. It is said that this 
ferry was once in the possession of a maiden 
whose name was Mary; her parents, to 
whom it belonged, had died and left it to 
her: and she used to row travellers to and 
from the city across the Thames: she was 
called Mary of the Ferry—and this was 
shortened into Mary Overy. 

The ferry was very much used, and she 
must have always been busy, now taking a 
trader over who had come from Kent, now 
a priest from Canterbury, now a knight or 
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a squire for the Court, or a man-at-arms 
for the King’s forces: merchants, monks, 
students, soldiers, must have crossed the 
fiver in Mary’s ferry-boat. 

Now look across London Bridge, and on 
the right-hand side you will see a stately 
tower rising from above the warehouses with 
four graceful pinnacles, and if you cross the 
river you will see that it belongs to a beauti- 
ful church, which is now called the Cathedral 
of the South of London. One of its names 
is St. Saviour’s, Southwark, but the other 
name is St. Mary Overies. The story is— 
and there seems every likelihood that it is 
true—that the girl who was so busy ferrying 
people across the river founded the original 
church here with her savings. At first it 
was a sisterhood dedicated to St. Mary ; but 
it was refounded after the Conquest,as a 
monastery. It is said that Mary Overy lies 
buried in the east end of the church: and, 
indeed, some years ago when some digging 
was going on it was discovered that there 
certainly was once a Saxon building on the 
site of the present Church of St. Saviour. 

Two thoughts come into our minds as we 
think of the ferry-maiden who lived nine or 
ten centuries ago, and who lies buried in the 
midst of all the roar and traffic of busy 
London : and they will especially suit those 
boys and girls who read this who will soon 
be leaving school to earn their living on the 
great river of London life—how many 
thousands there must be who are sent out 
into the busy stream quite young and fresh 
every year! To and fro they have to go from 
home or from lodgings to business, and from 
business back again home, and very often 
the young clerk or young man has the same 
kind of work every day, year in, year out. 
Boys and girls who are going out into 
London life, remember Mary Overy, toiling 
nobly at her ferry day after day, always 
going backwards or forwards on the same 
course from landing-stairs to landing-stairs, 
never complaining that life was dull or same, 
but always glad to welcome a new traveller, 
until “ Mary of the Ferry” became a dear 
and familiar name in many London ears. 
From her old Saxon boat she seems to 
speak, and tell us that it is noble to work 
and to be useful, whether you are a man or 
a woman: and that only the idle and lazy 
are to be despised. The first lesson she 
teaches us then is the dignity of work. 
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And the other lesson Mary Overy can 
teach us is—to be ready to give. Boys and 
girls of to-day need not look forward to 
founding monasteries and nunneries, for the 
times have altered ; but fou all need to look 
forward to devote your earnings in days to 
come to the glory of God, in the spirit of 
the London ferry-maid. While there are so 
many weak and helpless, it must be your 
aim to give them strength and help: while 
there are so many sufferers, it is your duty 
to do them good. We are most of us, while 
strong and well, able to earn a little more 
than we actually need for ourselves ; shall we 
spend that little on ourselves in luxuries that 
will do us little good, or shall we give it 
to others? It is an old, old question, and 
it must have risen often into the thoughts of 
Mary of the Ferry. She answered the ques- 
tion for herself in those old days, and if you 
listen to the bells that chime from the tower 
across the water, you may almost fancy they 
sing her answer in their own sweet music: 
you may fancy they say over and over in 
their own language those sacred words 
which St. Paul told the people of Ephesus, 
as he bade them goodbye, were the words of 
our Lord Himself: “* More blest—to give— 
than to—receive.” 

So, children, when, like this Saxon maiden, 
you begin to reap the profits of your “ferry” 
—that is, the useful work which you will be 
called to do on some part of the great River 
of Life—remember, like her, to give some- 
thing that may go to help forward the 
good works of Him Who makes the river to 
flow and sends forth the ships and boats 
that ply upon its stream, then you will hear 
the bells say constantly in joyous tones: 
“ More blest—to give—than to—receive.” 


THIRD EVENING 
Hymn: “ Bless’d are the pure in heart " 
Lesson : Titus i. 15 
A KNIGHT OF THE GARTER 


THE noblest English Order of Knighthood is 
called the Order of the Garter: only the 
Princes of the Royal Family and some 
great peers belong to it. It is a very 
ancient honour, having been founded in the 
reign of King Edward III. between the years 
of the two great victories of Cressy and 
Poitiers. A Knight of the Garter wears his 
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medal round his neck on great occasions, 
and has a beautiful blue garter buckled 
round his leg below his knee, inscribed with 
the old French motto, which is on our 
National Arms as well, “‘ Honi soit qui mal 
y pense,” which means, you know, “ Evil be 
to him who evil thinks.” 

It is a grand thing, is it not? that for 
nearly six hundred years the highest honour 
in our country for prince or lord has been 
to wear a symbol or token that speaks not 
of bravery, or high birth, or genius, or great 
talents, but of a pure heart—“ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense” means this and nothing more: 
that it is lowand base thoughts in our minds 
that bring evil upon us, and make us un- 
happy. The old motto, which circles round 
the Lion and Unicorn, says surely, in other 
words, “To the pure all things are pure, 
but to them that are defiled and unbelieving 
is nothing pure”: it says this in its own 
quaint way, and assures us that it is we our- 
selves who carry with us pure and sweet 
influences, if we are pure in heart. “ My 
strength is as the strength of ten, because 
my heart is pure,” says the good Sir Galahad 
in the poem; and those words are quite 
what any one would tell us was his own 
experience if he has lived according to the old 
motto on the ancient Order of the Garter. 

In St. James’s Palace there are many 
beautiful and interesting pictures of the kings 
and queens who have ruled there in times of 
old. Among them is the touching portrait 
of a little boy of about three or four years 
old, dressed in a robe like those the princely 
Knights of the Garter wear at their grand 
ceremonies: round his neck hangs the 
“ George,” as the token is called, and the 
fine blue garter, with its motto, is clasped 
under his knee. 

This is perhaps the youngest knight who 
ever received the honour of knighthood: 
his father was the Duke of York, who after- 
wards became King James II., and he was 
born two years after the Restoration of the 
Royal Family in 1660. 

King Charles II. put the George round 
the child’s neck, with a gentle hand no 
doubt, for with all his faults he had a kind 
heart, and the bold and gallant Prince 
Rupert knelt and buckled the little garter 
round his leg. 

It is a touching picture, this, of the child 
who was so highly honoured two centuries 


and more ago, because, though he was 
elected, he was never installed in his place, 
for death came and summoned him away 
before that could be done; and so the poor 
little Garter-Knight never grew up to learn 
to put to the proof the motto of the great 
Order of which he was made so young a 
member, whose warnings the great men of 
the Restoration age so often forgot. 

The little lad was not spared to see his 
father ascend the throne of England, or to 
hear the murmurings of discontent ever 
growing louder and louder: he was spared 
the wretchedness of the long exile of the 
Stuarts ; and he did not live to take part in 
all the scheming and plotting which was 
ever going on, that the Stuarts might return 
once more. Instead of that he died as a 
little boy, and never grew any older than 
the picture in St. James’s Palace represents 
him. 

Knight of the Garter at three years old! 
Hont soit qui mal y pense his motto! 
Children, remember that those great Orders 
of Knighthood of which only the high-born 
may be members exist that those in lowlier 
spheres of life may have an example to 
follow. Our great lords and princes are 
members of these Orders and bear these 
mottoes, not only for themselves, but for us 
all. We, too, must be at heart knights and 
ladies, even though our names do not appear 
on the privileged list. And the Child- 
Knight shall remind us that knighthood is 
for all ages alike ; that where a child, however 
young, wishes to be pure and true, and 
gentle and loving to all others, and kind to 
those in trouble and distress, that child has 
indeed buckled on the symbol of a noble 
Order—-the Order of the Lord Christ, whom 
all good knights and true in the days of old 
professed to follow in peace and war. 

There are some old words that were 
written about the time of the founding of 
the Order which will show you what was 
meant by knighthood— 


Hit bycometh to a knight - to be curteys and kinde 
Trewe of hys tonge - tales loth to huyre, 
Bote they be of bounte - of batailes and of treuthe. 


I will leave you.to puzzle out the meaning : 
you will see that, if this be knighthood, we 
must all endeavour to be true knights and 
ladies, and win the blessing of the “ pure in 
heart.” 
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FOURTH EVENING 
Hymn: “ While shepherds watched their flocks 
by night" 
Lesson: Isaiah xi. 6-10 
THE BOY-BISHOP 


Op St. Paul’s was quite different to the St. 
Paul’s we know so well: it was a Gothic 
building like our other cathedrals and min- 
sters. There were many strange customs in 
the old church that have long passed away. 
One such custom shows us the children of 
the Middle Ages in a strange but interesting 
light. You have perhaps seen the long choir 
of boys troop in to service fh their surplices. 
The choir-boys of St. Paul’s have always 
been most important in their way, as what I 
am writing about will show. 

Have you ever heard of a boy-bishop? 
I do not mean a very young bishop, of 
course, but I refer to the strange doings 
that went on in old St. Paul’s in the month 
of December. From St. Nicholas’ Day 
(December 6) to Innocents’ Day (December 
28) the church was almost wholly given up 
to the children in the old times. 

The choir-boys were allowed on St. 
Nicholas’ Day to elect one of their number 
to be their bishop, and he and they per- 
formed almost all the services of the Cathe- 
dral. The boy-bishop preached on Innocents’ 
Day, and the good Dean Colet, who founded 
St. Paul’s School, made a special rule that 
the scholars should go and hear the sermon, 
and each of them offer a penny to the child- 
bishop. He was led, too, with songs and 
dances from house to house to bless the 
people. But upon Innocents’ Day he had to 
lay down his short-lived honour, and return 
to his humble place in the choir again ; the 
mitre of silver and gold and the episcopal 
robes were laid aside until another year. 

I cannot quite understand all that was 
meant by this strange custom—it was common 
in many churches at home and abroad—and 
even the nuns in their convents allowed a 
little girl to say the prayers upon these days, 

In time it led to much disorder and 
irreverence, for the boys forgot themselves, 
and behaved very badly when all control 
was withdrawn from them, and the King at 
last forbade it altogether ; but I cannot help 
thinking that when it first sprang up—and 
that is the time when we know least about 
it—there was some very pure, and true, and 
humble religion in it. 
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When the Lord preached in the Temple 
before He was crucified, it was the children 
who cried “ Hosanna!” and you remember 
how He quoted the words of the psalm: 
‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
Thou hast perfected praise.” I am thinking 
the first deans and canons who allowed the 
choir-boys of their cathedrals to play at 
being bishops and clergymen at Christmas- 
time must have had those words in their 
minds, just as fathers and mothers sometimes 
let the youngest child in their family say 
grace. People were very simple in those 
old days, and it pleased them to think that 
at the season when the Lord was born a 
little babe at Bethlehem, so humble and 
meek, that the greatest in the Church should 
show their humility by giving up their power 
—not to others like themselves, but to the 
very children who were taught to sing the 
praises of God in their cathedral choir. It 
pleased them to think that so they were by 
the purest lips giving the purest praise. 

Think of the child-bishop, and the good 
St. Nicholas, whom you know better as 
‘¢ Father Christmas,” and the sermon on old 
Childermas Day, as you sing your Christmas 
hymns and carols. You will none of you 
have a House of God handed over to you, 
like those choristers of long ago, and chil- 
dren in our days would not like to be called 
upon to take the place of the bishop, even 
at Christmas-time ; but still what the Lord 
said is true, as all His words are true: 
‘‘Out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings Thou hast perfected praise.” So none 
is too young to join in the Christmas 
praises, whether it be in the body of the 
Church or in the choir; nay, rather the 
younger the singer, the more perfect is the 
praise. 

The custom of the election of the boy- 
bishop was discontinued partly because the 
boys forgot its meaning and thought it was 
a time in which they could behave badly 
and act irreverently without being punished, 
that is to say, too much trust was put in the 
lads of those times, and they were not 
worthy of it. Let us, boys and girls, deter- 
miné that the more confidence is put in us, 
the more we will strive to be worthy of it ; 
the more our elders look to us, the more we 
will try and do what they expect of us, 
knowing that much is required from those 
to whom much is entrusted. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE prizes this month are awarded to the 
following papers :— 


THE TEARS OF CHRIST 
, I 


NEITHER smiles nor tears of mortals are 
wholly pure, for the hearts from which they 
rise do not reflect with perfect clearness the 
image of heaven. Our eyes are not yet 
satisfied with His likeness,” though we long 
for that waking time to come when we shall 
gaze and gaze and grow like to His glory. 

But meanwhile we ofttimes smile when we 
should weep, and weep when we should 
smile, being but ignorant and foolish children 
of the Great Father on high. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, however, has glorified human 
tears, and those He shed areas precious and 
bright as the drops of the river of the water 
of life that flows by the Great White 
Throne. 

We read that He said “ Weep not” to the 
mourners who bore “the only son of his 
mother, who was a widow” to the tomb; 
and also to the father and mother of the 
maiden who lay silent in her death-chamber. 

We read also that He permitted a loving 
woman to wash His feet with tears without 
seeking to restrain their rapid floods. So 
that we are helped by those Holy Scriptures 
to understand the divine mystery of His 
weeping, and to guide the salt streams of our 
own, 

Sorrow was so soon to be swallowed up 
in joy at the wayside procession and in 
Jairus’s dwelling, that “Weep not” was a 
clarion note of triumph over death ; whereas 
the tears that fell on His holy feet were a 
full tide of rapturous penitence, a love that 
angels might have envied, and that He smiled 
at as it rolled. 

«Jesus wept” at the grave of Lazarus ; 
but remembering these other Scriptures we 
believe He wept for Mary and Martha’s 
blindness of heart and distrust, and for the 
unbelief of the Jews who questioned His 
power to give or restore life to His 
creatures. 

He wept in pity of frail humanity’s 
darkened understandings, but not for any 
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woe of His own. He wept with an infinite 
sadness that we cannot fathom, because His 
brother men—made in the image of His 
Father—were so slow to see into His warm 
heart, and to trust to the power of His 
strong right hand. Jesus wept over Jerusalem, 
when He beheld it, for the same reasons. 
“If thou hadst known!” He cried. His 
tears were for the ignorance of men for their 
choice of Baradbas at all times, and for all 
the bitter consequences that follow on being 
* disobedient to the heavenly vision.” 

We then can look with adoring wonder 
and awe at those blessed symbols of grief 
and sympathy. ‘They seem to unite us to 
Him by a very close bond, for He permits 
us to “ weep with those who weep.” 

And what grander privilege can we have 
than that of sharing in His sorrow. 

Whenever men are sinning or suffering 
from sin; wherever the innocent are inheriting 
a sad present from a sullied past ; wherever 
blinded hearts are burying their dead in 
hopeless graves ; wherever careless, doubting, 
or scoffing words are spoken of divine love 
and grace, there “Christ’s tears” fall from 
the eyes of His chosen people, who have 
been called to suffer with Him while here 
on earth. But God shall wipe away the 
tears from their eyes when the shadow of sin 
and sorrow has sunk below the horizon of 
a heavenly home. 





Marion BUCHANAN, 
Glasgow, 


II 


“ Jesus wept.” Sixty years had passed away 
since the Saviour stood before that silent 
tomb, surrounded by sorrowing mourners ; 
but “the disciple, whom Jesus loved,” had 
not forgotten and never could forget the 
sight of his Master moved to tears by the 
grief of those dear to Him. It was human 
sorrow, and our human and divine Saviour 
knew and understood, for had He not 
come to “bear our griefs and carry our 
sorrows”? 

But surely His tears were not only tears of 
sympathy. As He stood face to face with 
that which spoke go loudly of the havoc 
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which sin had wrought, He wept because of 
sin and because of the power of sin which 
was soon to cost Him more than tengue can 
tell. 

We turn from this scene, which has been 
a comfort to mourners all down the centuries, 
to the Gospel of Luke where. we read 
“When He was come near, He beheld the 
city and wept over it.” (Luke xix. 41). 

Jesus was coming from Bethany, passing 
over the very spot where He had lingered 
when the urgent message had come from 
Mary, “ He whom thou lovest is sick.” 

There is one point in the steep ascent 
where the city of Jerusalem comes suddenly 
into view, rising, as it were, out of a great 
abyss. 

It would be here that the procession 
would come to a standstill and the cries of 
triumph would be hushed at the sight of the 
Saviour’s tears. What a sudden and sharp 
contrast! But one moment before the air 
was full of joyful cries of ‘* Hosanna,” and it 
is worthy of notice that Christ did not hush 
them, but sanctioned their songs of praise. 
Yet ¢hey could not lift the burden of grief 
that overwhelmed Him, as His eyes beheld 
the city, beloved and chosen of God, yet 
rejecting “ the things that belonged unto her 
peace,” the city where so soon the cries of 
“ Hosanna” were to be changed to shouts of 
* Crucify Him.” 

The third and last time we read of the 
tears of Christ, they were wrung from our 
Saviour by such agony as His disciples had 
never before witnessed : ‘Who in the days of 
His flesh offered up strong crying and tears 
unto Him that was able to save Him from 
death, and was heard in that He feared.” 
(Heb. v. 7, 8). The cause of His grief was 
not the thought of the awful suffering before 
Him, nor the mere physical dying, but the 
separation from God, the burden of our 
“iniquities laid upon Him.”  “ Jmplorare 
est fletu rogare.” Swiftly the answer comes, 
the angel is sent from the Father to 
strengthen Him in these last dark hours. 
From that moment He went calmly, majesti- 
cally on to the end, able even to bear silently 
the taunts and mocking, able even to enter 
into the sorrow of those around and to com- 
fort and provide for the sorrowing mother 
standing at the foot of the cross. But the 
answer was not fully given until, as He had 
prayed, He was saved “out of death” 
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(Heb. v. 7, R.V. margin), when God raised 
Him from the dead and highly exalted Him, 
who had “ tasted death for every man.” 


C. WINIFRED ASHBY, 
Keswick. 


III 


WE are informed by the evangelists that 
Christ shed tears on two occasions. At the 
grave of Lazarus, the pathos of death and 
human sorrow so irresistibly appealed to His 
tenderness, that He could not restrain the 
outward signs of emotion. ‘This incident is 
recorded by St. John, pre-eminent among 
the Apostles for his faculty of seeing the 
divine and transcendental. 

When Jesus was on His last journey to 
Jerusalem, as He came within sight of the 
city, its impending doom vividly presenting 
itself to His mind, He wept at the pitiful- 
ness of it all. The nation that would persist 
in bringing upon itself the judgment of God, 
was dear to His heart. This incident is 
recorded by St. Luke, the most picturesquely 
human of the four evangelists. 

The tears of Christ are richly suggestive. 
He was all along “a Man of Sorrow, 
acquainted with grief,’ and we cannot duly 
study his life without being impressed by the 
sacredness of suffering. His tears, also, 
afford us an insight into the nature of His 
mission in the world. And, looking at His 
tears, we get a glimpse of the infinite com- 
passion of God. 

The tears of Christ were tears of the 
Ideal Man. Hence we infer that it is neither 
an accident nor a misfortune that humanity 
should suffer. The ideal man was “ made 
perfect through suffering.” The very con- 
ditions of our development as rational beings 
necessarily involve suffering. Self-denial and 
self-control are always more or less painful. 
In attempting to escape from this pain, the 
first Adam fell: in submitting to it, the 
second Adam conquered. Christ was keenly 
susceptible to pain. His sensibility was 
finer than that of any other man. Although 
conscious of the power to raise Lazarus from 
the dead, who ever was so moved at the 
grave of a friend? Nobody had such a 
capacity for grief as He who could say, 
‘‘T am the Resurrection and the Life.” 

The tears of Christ were the tears of a 
Saviour. He wept for others, He could not 
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save the afflicted and the sorrowful, without 
partaking of their affliction and sorrow. To 
deliver mankind from the power of the 
grave, He had to be made to feel that 
power. To rescue sinners, He had to come 
so near them as to experience the misery 
attendant upon sin, though Himself remain- 
ing sinless. He (so to speak) forgot His 
own approaching death in His pity for the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. 

The tears of Christ speak of the infinite 
compassion of God. Christ came into the 
world to reveal the character of His Father. 
The expression of His face and the tone of 
His voice, His words and actions, were so 
many representations of the character of the 
Invisible, that the dullest could easily under- 
stand. If Christ shed tears of tenderness 
and sympathy at the grave of Lazarus, that 
was a silent declaration of the love of God. 
If He wept over sinful Jerusalem, must not 
His Father delight to forgive ? 

ELLEN HUGHEs, 
Bedford. 


IV 


THAT our Blessed Lord, who we know was 
Perfect Man, should have shed tears is not 
surprising. What #s remarkable is that, so 
far as we know, He only wept on two occa- 
sions. 

Insults were heaped upon Him; surely 
never ingratitude bit so keenly as in the 
kiss of Judas. At one time all His disciples 
forsook Him; Peter, after all his protesta- 
tions of faithfulness, denied Him thrice, and 
still no tear was wrung from the calm, 
sorrowful eyes of Jesus. No tears relieved 
the awful mental agony in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, nor the scourging, nor the sharp 
and lingering pain of the crucifixion. This 
was not the hardness of a coarse and obtuse 
nature ; this was not the proud stoicism of 
the cynic. For Jesus did weep, but not for 
Himself. He was empty of self. 

When our tears start at some personal 
rudeness, at ingratitude, or at some dis- 
appointment or failure hurting self only, we 
cannot claim fellowship for our tears with 
those of Jesus. But when we weep at the 
sight of sin or suffering, we may without 
presumption mingle our tears with His. 

At the death of Lazarus, “Jesus wept,” 
St. John tells us. ‘Then said the Jews, 


Behold how He lovedhim!” Those Jewish 
bystanders could not know the precise cause 
of those tears of Jesus, nor may we without 
irreverence assign one. But we cannot 
think that they were far wrong. Love drew 
them from Him surely, but whether it was 
love for his dead friend Lazarus, or for the 
weeping survivors, or for our fallen human 
race, or all these blended together, who can 
say ? 

We know what was nof the cause of the 
tears of Jesus on that occasion. It could 
not have been His own personal loss of a 
beloved friend, for He knew He had power 
to restore him to his earthly life. 

The only other instance of our Blessed 
Lord’s shedding tears, recorded in the 
Gospels, is that given by St. Luke: “ And 
when He was come near the city, He wept 
over it.” Poor city! The Light of the 
World was in her, and she had no eyes for 
Him! ‘The Lord of the Vineyard had sent 
at last His Son to the husbandmen, and 
they were about to kill Him the Heir; but 
the inheritance was not to be theirs. Jesus 
could see, as in a map, the doom of Jeru- 
salem fulfilled. Every detail of the terrible 
siege was plain to Him, the succeeding 
dissolution, and the dispersion of the Chosen 
People. 


But hero ne’er, or saint, 
The secret load might know 

With which His spirit waxeth faint ; 
His is a Saviour's woe. 


And doth the Saviour weep 
Over His people's sin, 

Because we will not let Him keep 
The souls He died to win? 


Ye hearts that love the Lord 
If at this sight ye burn, 

See that in thought, in deed, in word 
Ye hate what made Him mourn. 


S. A. Doopy, 
Nantwich 


We also find space for the following :— 


ONLY twice in the history of our Saviour’s 
life do we read of Him shedding tears 
(Luke xix. 41), when He beheld Jerusalem, 
and thought of its near destruction, and in 
John ii. 35, when He was on the way to 
Lazarus’ grave. We can imagine in a small 
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degree the grief of Christ as He looked on 
the fair city, and thought of all its blind 
sin and folly ; of all His vain pleadings, and 
eloquent exhortations, as He called the in- 
habitants to turn from their sin and self- 
seeking, to their forgiving Heavenly Father ; 
of the time, when all would be desolate, 
and not one stone left upon another, and 
of the eternal punishment of the wrong- 
doers ; and, can we wonder that the God- 
Man wept, as it all flashed across His mind? 
Oh! how precious are those tears to man- 
kind, they seem to bind us closer to our 
Saviour, when we think that He was human 
too, and that now He can comfort us in our 
deep distresses, until at length, He will 
bring us where “ God shall wipe away all 
tears froma their eyes.” 


Our fellow-sufferer yet retains 

A fellow-feeling of our pains ; 

And still remembers in the skies 
His tears, His agonies, and cries. 
In every pang that rends the heart, 
The Man of Sorrows had a part ; 
He sympathises with our grief. 
And to the sufferer sends relief. 


The next and last time we read of Christ 
weeping was when He was on the way to 
Lazarus’ grave, after Mary met Him, when 
He was overcome at the sight of Mary 
weeping, and the Jews weeping, who escorted 
her. 

What great pain must have been His as 
He heard the lamentations on all sides ; 
how His sympathising heart must have been 
touched at the overwhelming grief of the 
two sisters, bereft of their only and dearly 
beloved brother. At the feeling He must 
have had, that they were inwardly blaming 
Him for not intervening, and restoring him 
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to health and strength again, which is clearly 
shown in both Martha and Mary’s reproach- 
ful words, ‘‘ Lord, if Thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.” 

The thought must have oppressed Him 
also, that He was about to bring Lazarus 
back from heaven, thus causing all the 
pain and misery of this life to fall upon him 
again. 

The unbelief around Him, too, must 
have distressed Him, which rendered neces- 
sary the working of the miracle for their 
conversion. 

And last, but not by any means least of 
all, was His own personal love for the 
deceased, whom He had known for many 
years, and who had been one of His best 
and truest friends, before He began His 
public life of healing and teaching, and who 
had often ministered to His needs, and 
heard in return the loving and never dying 
words fall from Christ’s lips. His tears 
even elicited remark from the Jews, who 
could not help exclaiming, ‘“‘ Behold, how 
He loved him.” 

Mary R. WALLACE, 
Edinburgh. 


COMPETITION FOR JANUARY 1899 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
NOVEMBER 20, 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any com- 
petitor, whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. are 
returned. 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 15s., 128. 6d., 
10s. and 7s. 6d. respectively, ave offered for the four 
best papers (500 words) on ** My Earliest Recollec- 
tions.” 





SoCo 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S CORNER 


WE intend to devote space from time to 
time to the reproduction of photographs of 
such scenes, interesting incidents, objects of 
curiosity, as may seem to us suitable for 
publication in the SuNDAY MaGazine. 
Suitability is the only restriction we lay on 
the choice of subjects. The photographs must 
be taken by the sender, or the sender must trans- 
mit with them a permission to use them signed 


by the actual photographer. Each photograph 
is to be accompanied by a few lines giving 
particulars as to the picture and the locality. 

Full name and address should be written 
on the back of each photograph. 

No photographs can be returned, but for 
each that we use we shall give an honorarium 
of 7s. 6d. 

Photographs may be sent in at once. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


HERE is no man of any heart who would 
T not feel proud to have won the title of ‘‘ The 

Children's Bishop,"’ by which the late Dr. 
Walsham How of Wakefield was known. ‘ He 
was always at his best with the children,"’ we read 
in his biography* ; and they, such was the simplicity 
and child-like nature of his heart, were always at 
their best with him. No better tribute to his 
gentleness, his magnetic power, his keen sense of 
fun and humour, and his unselfish, humble nature 
could be found than the affectionate way in which 
each little child of his acquaintance would claim 
him as my bishop. Like James Russell Lowell he 
could in his old age have wittily pointed to a home 
for incurable children and have said, ‘‘ That's where 
you'll have to send me.” It is told one day how a 
whole school full of children stood in trembling 
expectation of the new bishop's visit, dreading a 
severe Biblical examination and a possible admoni- 
tion. It took him less time than it takes to write 
to change this feeling into one of merry laughter. 
Going up to a wee dot of about four and taking 
hold of her hand, he won all hearts by telling in his 
own inimical way the story of the misfortunes of 
Humpty Dumpty who once sat on a wall. 





Tue presence of the children was a restoring power 
to him; he would forget all his troubles, and enter 
into their delights as truly as if he were one of them. 
There is a good story told of him when visiting 
Almondsbury in his Wakefield diocese. The church- 
wardens and sidesmen from many parishes had 
been invited to the Vicarage to hear an address from 
him; all were assembled and everything was in 
readiness, but there wasno bishop. He was not to 
be found in dining-room, or drawing-room, or study, 
but a good deal of noise was heard in the nursery, 
and on opening the door the Bishop was seen on 
the floor with rumpled hair and dusty coat, quite 


the ringleader in a good romp and happily for- 


getful of any Church officials, 


TuerE is another pretty little incident connected 
with the Bishop and the children, but one must 
begin the story in East London. His memory is 
still green in the highways and byways of White- 
chapel. He overcame by his brotherliness any 
suspicions that Eastenders might entertain of a 
bishop's goodwill to them. By a happy thought 
one evening when he sat in the midst of a demo- 
cratic gathering of men, he one side of a table and 
they the other, he exclaimed, ‘‘ No, we won't have 
a table between us,” and he pushed it away. By 
such unaffected ways as this he endeared himself to 
them, and when the overpowering claims of a new 


* “ Bishop Walsham How. A Memoir,” 


By his son F, D, 
How. Isbister & Co., Ltd. 16s. 


diocese took him away there was a widespread 
sense of loss, The last day he spent in London 
was marked by a touching episode. He took his 
seat in the tram-car, and as he was leaving the 
conductor asked him to give him his ticket. 

“What do you want it for?” asked the Bishop. 

‘* Perhaps you won't be coming with me again,” 
said the man, ‘‘and I should like to keep it fora 
remembrance,”’ 


It was with a heart full of such pleasant memorics 
that the Bishop left to begin work amidst strange 
faces and in a district in which, as he sadly 
said, ‘‘There is not a garden where I can pick 


a flower without blacking my fingers.” Not that 
he minded at all soiling his hands, but he 


loved the flowers next only to the children, and it 
hurt him to see the smoke choking their growth 
and dirtying the blossom. He was feeling par- 
ticularly lonely on his arrival at South Parade, 
Wakefield, where he read curiosity in the people's 
faces when for years past he had read welcome, 
when suddenly, as if some good fairy had sent her, 
he saw standing on the steps of the very next 
house to his own the young daughter of Dr. Lett, 
and the sweet childish welcome she gave him dis- 
pelled the gloom with which the new surroundings 
were filling the Bishop. 





It is small wonder that the little people loved to 
send him simple presents, to write to him and to get 
letters from him, and what delightful letters he could 
write either in prose or verse! The four youngest 
children of the Dr. Lett just mentioned sent him 
a birthday present of a bunch of violets. 
his reply: 


This was 


** My DEAR CHILDREN, 

“The violets are as sweet as the senders. 
There! you didn’t think an old bishop of seventy- 
two could make compliments, did you? Well, you 
see he can, and he loves you all, and thanks you 
for your loving remembrance of him. 

“Your affectionate old Bishop, 
“Wn. WaLsHAM WAKEFIELD. 


“P.S.—I think I ought to have put in ‘almost’ 
between ‘are’ and ‘as’ in the first line.” 


The letter is just as sweet as the violets and the 
children themselves. 





Herr is a reply to a little girl who invited him to 
tea ‘‘ upstairs’ on her birthday saying, ‘‘ We will 
have a splendid birthday cake with a bishop on the 
top.” 

The Bishop dropped into verse this time : 
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You promise me a splendid cake to eat, 

A bishop on the top—rare birthday treat. 

A horse unused will eat off his own head ; 

A fool cuts off his nose to spite his face. 

Cold missionary is a dish, ’tis said, 

Much relished by a certain race: 

But, oh! dear Winny, pause before you dish up 
As birthday fare—a bishop to bishop. 





Tue Bishop's recreation was fishing ; he was, in 
at least one branch of the art, an expert. But 
even here the youngsters took an interest in his 
doings—an interest which sometimes led them to 
poke a bit of fun at him, being quite sure that he 
would enjoy and not resent it. Thus one day 
when coming home he was overtaken by a small 
boy. Said the 

SMALL Boy: “ Been fishing?” 

THE Bisuop: “ Yes,” 

SMALL Boy: ‘‘ Caught anything?” 

THE BisHop: ‘ No.” 

SMALL Boy: “Ah! some don't!” 
A trifle severe on the Bishop's piscatorial powers 
seeing as we have already said he was no mean 
angler. 


As the Bishop grew older his delight in the chil- 
dren of the big, grimy town increased, and we are 
told that he would at once turn from whatever he 
was doing and notice their presence. Passing along 
the streets of Wakefield he would in apparent un- 
consciousness lay his hand, as if in blessing, on the 
heads of any little ones who came within his reach. 
The character of childhood he loved with all his 
heart, and deeply he drank of its purity, innocence, 
and piety until the very last. 





A CLERGYMAN’s wife has hit on a novel way of 
turning to account the buttons found in the collec- 
tion plate. For the last three years she has been 
saving them, and has now a sufficient number to 
arrange in outlines representing animals, birds, 
flowers, &c. These she has had photographed, and 
the prints are to be sold to help on the church fund. 
The idea is very ingeniousand should be the means 
of bringing in quite a little harvest, for doubtless 
many will recognise their own buttons and, appre- 
ciating the clever use to which they have been put, 
pay a good price for a photograph. If this note 
should happen to meet the eye of the owner of the 
copyright of such acurious bit of photography, we 
trust our photographic corner will not be forgotten. 


Tue coat-of-arms of the Bismarck family has on 
a blue field a golden clover-trefoil with a silver 
oak-leaf in each corner. From the crowned helmet 
rise two horns; two black eagles serve as sup- 
porters. The motto was chosen by the late prince, 
‘In Trinitate Robur."" He said, ‘‘ The trefoil is 
the old sign of my family, and in the Holy Trinity 
I find my strength.” 





Tue late Sir George Grey, like Mr. Gladstone, had 
a firm faith in the value of Christianity and took 
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the Bible as his law-book. There is a description 
of him at his daily work in New Zealand by the 
late Mr. Froude which it is worth while to recall 
“At one end of the room stood Sir George's desk, 
with a large Bible on it, from which he read daily 
prayers to his household. Like Charles Gordon, 
he is old-fashioned in these matters, and though 
he knows all that is going on in the world he 
believes in the ways of his fathers. There were 
the signs of Evangelical training about him. He 
had the Evangelical softness of speech, and used 
phrases which are seldom heard from men who 
have largely been engaged in the practical business 
of the world.” 





From words connected with the Bible we have 
some interesting derivations. Paper comes from 
papyrus, the reed plant of Egypt, the fine 
inner leaves of which were glued together and 
written upon. These strips thus prepared were 
called ‘‘ pagina,” which signified ‘fastened to- 
gether,” and thus we derive “ page.” From the 
same root comes also pageant, originally planks 
fastened together like a page to form a platform on 
which a scene was shown, afterwards used to 
denote the performance itself. The early Chris- 
tians, using the Greek tongue, called the papyrus 
plant ‘‘byblos,”” and the Scriptures “ biblia,"”’ or “the 
books,” whence Bible. These papyrus books were 
not cut in leaves, but were very long, and were 
rolled up. The Latin verb, to roll up, is “ volvere,” 
and thus we have “ volume.” 





In the Royal Library at Stockholm the most 
valuable and remarkable book is that known as 
the ‘Devil's Bible.’ It is a manuscript volume, 
the peculiar name being derived from one of 
the pictures in the book, which represents the 
Devil with a cloven tongue, and long claws on his 
hands and feet. The volume is of large size— 
indeed, another of its names is the Gigas librorum, 
the Giant of Books. Itcontains three hundred and 
nine (originally three hundred and eighteen) pages, 
each of two columns, the length being thirty-six 
inches, the width twenty inches. The material 
used is a thick and beautifully polished parchment, 
for the preparation of which a hundred and sixty 
asses’ skins were necessary. The cover is made of 
oak boards with strong clasps. The weight of this 
book is naturally considerable.’ When the royal 
castle was burned, in 1697, it was found necessary 
to throw the monster tome out of the window, in 
order to prevent its being burned. This seriously 
damaged the covers, which were not repaired until 
1819. It is evident that the book was formerly 
chained to the library. This and some other 
valuable literary treasures of the Swedish libraries, 
such as the famous Ulfilas or Gothic Bible manu- 
script now in Upsala, were captured in Prague by 
the Swedes under Kénigsmark, and presented to 
Queen Christine. 
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trouble between France and ourselves, it can 

be only by exceptional self-restraint combined 
with signal good fortune. Major Marchand has 
made his way into a district any invasion of which 
we distinctly declared would be regarded by us as 
an unfriendly act. In ordinary times he would not 
have been strong enough to hold his own, and if 
the forces of the Khalifa had not been held at bay 
by our troops, his little expedition would soon have 
been annihilated; as it was, the Major and his 
companions were in straits when the Sirdar reached 
them. But the French newspapers assert that 
their Government has never recognised the validity 
of our protest, and that their representative will 
not be withdrawn from Fashoda without substantial 
compensation elsewhere. The French Government 
are placed in a very difficult position. Public 
feeling against England is intense, even in the 
provinces; and though they might be glad to meet 
us, they know that any sign of concession would 
mean their downfall, and at the moment there are 
sinister rumours of intrigue and revolution, Here 
also sentiment is almost as strong. The charge of 
the Lancers at Omdurman, the return of the 
Guards, the scenes of the kinetoscope, and the 
lyrics of the music-halls have stirred an enthusiasm 
that disdains compromise. If Lord Salisbury backs 
down now he will be out of office in a few weeks. 
Time, perhaps, may help us to some solution of the 
difficulty, but we must not count on that. To 
cut off Major Marchand’s supplies by preventing 
convoys under the French flag from entering the 
country would be as hostile an act as to eject him 
by force, and to allow them to come and go would 
seriously affect our position in the eyes of the 
nations. 


] F the Fashoda incident is settled without serious 





Tue Protestant section of the Church of England 
will not be greatly comforted by the proceedings of 
the Church Congress at Bradford. Both the 
Archbishops indeed condemned the conduct of 
those who are doing their best to assimilate the 
services of the English to those of the Romish 
Church, and the Archbishop of Canterbury went so 
far as to say that “it is wrong to break the law, 
and we must put a stop to a great deal that is going 
on.”’ But his advice that the offenders should be 
dealt with privately is not reassuring; it shows that 
he is more desirous of peace than of obedience, and 
that no resolute effort to suppress lawlessness can 
be expected of a man so far advanced in years, As 
to his own part in modifying the accepted interpre- 
tation of the Act for regulating additional services, 
he said not a word, in spite of the challenge so 
publicly addressed to him by Sir William Harcourt 
a few weeks ago. If any explanation is to be drawn 
from him, it can only be by a question in the House 
of Lords. 


Tue only incident of any real importance at the 
meetings of the Congress was Lord Halifax's pro- 
posal that a conference should be held between 
representatives of the two antagonistic schools, to 
discuss the position of affairs and to look into the 
possibilities of agreement by concession on either 
side. Taken alone, such a proposal might have 
much to recommend it ; but it came only a few 
hours after Lord Halifax at a meeting of the 
English Church Union—the most powerful of 
Church societies—had declared what he and his 
friends would never concede. He included in the 
list the confessional, the reservation of the sacra- 
ment, prayers for the departed, the use of lights, 
vestments and incense. To surrender any of these 
things, he said, would be to ‘‘degrade” the worship 
of the Church and to deprive it of ‘‘ what we know 
from long experience to be for our souls’ health.” 
But if Lord Halifax and his friends mean to stand 
by these demands, some of which are explicitly con- 
demned by existing law, it is not easy to imagine 
what is left to concede, 





Our magistrates, both stipendiary and unpaid, do 
their difficult work so well for the most part that 
fault-finding is no congenial duty. But it is 
notorious that some of them—we might say, many 
—are setting themselves to turn the recent Vaccin- 
ation Act into a dead letter. The language of the 
law may be unsatisfactory and vague; it is difficult 
to say who is ‘‘ conscientious '’ and whois not; but 
the magistrate has no right to ridicule the man 
who claims the freedom that the law gives him, or 
to interpret the clause in so rigid a way as to refuse 
exemption to the larger number of those who apply 
for it. One must be patient, and several of these 
excellent gentlemen—who are mostly as innocent of 
scientific knowledge as any of us—will settle down 
to the new order of things. Those who being set to 
administer the law consider themselves above the 
law must be dealt with when the time comes, 
There are magistrates in some parts of the country 
who, if left to themselves, invariably dismiss any 
case brought before them by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children ; others deal with 
School Board cases in the same way. If we are to 
be worried by a new class of cranks—for there are 
cranks on the bench as well as off it—then a com- 
bined appeal to the highest authority may be 
necessary, and any such scandal would strengthen 
the demand that local magistrates should be made 
in some way amenable to a control less remote than 
that of the Lord Chancellor, who can remove a 
magistrate from office but has no other power. 


It would be premature to say that the troubles in 
Crete are at an end, but the clouds are lifting and 
there are glimpses of clear sky. The recent out- 
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break of violence in which British soldiers had to 
fight for their lives, while Turkish troops looked on, 
approving if not assisting, has been too much for 
the patience of our Government, and they have 
induced the other Powers still acting with us to 
insist that the Turkish forces shall be withdrawn 
from the island, and that the removal shall begin 
at once. Ifthe Porte is obstinate we shall clear 
its troops out for ourselves: they will have to go, 
and it is probable that the Mohammedans will leave 
the island with them. This is the line that we 
ought to have taken two years ago. But we were 
timid and let Austria and Germany hold us back 
until they withdrew from the concert—an arrange- 
ment that failed even to keep the peace of Europe 
unbroken and has led to misery untold. With a 
little more courage we might have had a settled 
government in the island long ago, and at the same 
time have saved Greece from plunging into a war 
for which she was unprepared and incompetent. 
If Prince George were put in charge of Crete now 
—and it is not altogether impossible—the irony of 
events could go no farther. 


Tue German Emperor is too fond of stage effects 
to do anything without sensational display, and 
men are busily speculating on the real object of his 
journey to Jerusalem. Some believed that he had 
made a covenant with the Pope by which he 
was recognised as the representative of Christian 
interests in the East ; but the Pope prefers France, 
Others assert with equal confidence that his original 
intention was to publish an appeal for peace and 
disarmament from the Holy City, and that he has 
been forestalled by the Emperor of Russia, Others, 
again, suggest that, dissatisfied with the possibilities 
now opening in Africa, he is seeking a new outlet 
for German settlements and German enterprise in 
Asia. The Emperor himself, we are told, would 
have it understood that the expedition is under- 
taken in respect for his father’s memory, and that 
he is going to dedicate the church of which the 
Emperor Frederick laid the foundation. If so, it 
is a tardy repentance, for till now there has been 
no sign of affection or even of sympathy for the 
father whose place he was encouraged to usurp 
even before it was empty. The simplest, and pro- 
bably the truest, explanation is that he too wishes 
to visit the scenes rich in sacred and solemn asso- 
ciations which have stirred the hearts of so many 
men of all ranks in all ages. 


Tue revolution in China is one of those movements 
that we in the West can hardly measure or under- 
stand. It is almost impossible to know what is 
actually happening—for instance, whether the 
young Emperor is still alive, or whether he has 
already been put out of the way by his strong and 
unscrupulous aunt ; and whether the reaction comes 
from the ruling section in the Court or whether it 
is sustained by the people. One fact, however, is 
noteworthy, that the Emperor held his own until 
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he began to meddle with the traditional dress—to 
abolish the pigtail and to introduce European garb 
in official society. These innovations may not 
have been the cause of his downfall, but they 
coincided with it; and one can easily understand 
that a change of this kind, apparent to all and 
offending inveterate prejudice, would cause graver 
alarm than any attempt to reorganise the system of 
administration on European models. It would be 
regarded as a sign of submission to the foreign 
influence that the orthodox Chinese both hate and 
despise. We are indeed very much in the dark as 
to the direction that affairs are taking, but it is 
clear that the central government has lost much of 
its stability. Successful revolution on the one 
hand, and annexation, veiled or open, on the 
other, may soon split the empire and recast it in 
new moulds. 


WE have often been told that the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men ; there is no doubt that 
it soon forgets them, When Sir George Grey died 
a few days ago in a London hotel, his very name 
had almost passed out of memory. And yet he 
had served the empire nobly in that colonial expan- 
sion of which we are justly proud. In his youth, 
first as explorer and then as Resident, he laid the 
foundations of civilisation in Western Australia, 
Before he was thirty he was Governor of South 
Australia at a time when it had come to the verge 
of ruin. In New Zealand, where he afterwards 
held the same office, he helped to put an end toa 
war with the natives which was both dangerous 
and discreditable. At the Cape he had the same 
kind of work to do over again—to reorganise the 
financial system and to restore peace with the Boers 
and the Kaffirs. If he could have worked in 
harmony with the Colonial Office, his services 
would have been invaluable to the State. Butlong 
before he was sixty, he finally broke with the 
officials, and with this long record of work already 
accomplished he retired into private life in New 
Zealand. Soon, however, he was drawn into 
politics again, rose to be Prime Minister of the 
colony, and left a lasting impression on the public 
life of the country. 


Tue Queen of Denmark was one of those sovereigns 
who help to hold the royal houses of Europe 
together: she was allicd by blood or by marriage to 


the rulers of Russia, Germany, and Britain. She 
had sound sense as well as personal charm, and 
was listened to when she spoke. For there are 
matters in which statesmen are almost helpless, 
questions that they cannot raise without offence, 
advice that they cannot give without peril, and to 
an intimate knowledge of kings and their characters 
few subjects can attain. This familiarity, this 
access she had; and more than once she is known 
to have used her influence—in Russia especially— 
with great success, She leaves a real gap in the 
European system. 
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